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PREFACE. 



WHATEVER different opinions may 
be entertained respecting the execution 
of the foJilowing Work, the Author hopes 
that J among the friends of morality and 
religion, there will be hut one as to its 
OBJECT. It may, however, be justly 
asked; Why is ^ the subject of the Theatre 
again agitated? Has it not, of late espe- 
cially, been amply discussed? That this 
subjeiA has excited consider (Me^ attention 
must be 4tc1enowledgedfiut it^tl^^wiU 
mot be tfrionsfyjtaftd^ th^jxny work has 
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viii PREFACE. 

been recently written^ whichy separate 
from personal altercation and local circum- 
stances^ has any claim to a general circvla' 
tion. In single sermons^ and in pamphletSj 
strictures on the immoral and dangerous 
tendency of the Stage have appeared; but 
there has been no volume of modem public 
cation which is professedly and exclusively 
devoted to the subject. 

A remark in the Eclectic Review^ 
which declared it to be of no small prac- 
tical interests induced me to undertake the 
present Work: with what success I have 
fulfilled my task the public must decide. 
I offer no apology for inaccuracy j the 
general ron^ of authors^ by which they 
would disarm ^riticism^ as I have always 
despised, so '£ disdain to employ it. 



' PREFACi;^ k 

JSvery mfm who prints sh&idd do Ms best^ 
but if he think to attain perfection, he 
ietrays a weakness which will ensure his 
disappointment. However, without sup^ 
posing that his production is faultless, an 
emthor asi^ his reader are not always 
agreed as to its merit. It is natural for 
the one to view his offspring with fond- 
mess, to arrag it in imaginary charms: 
white the other, feeling no kindred aUae/h 
ment, may c&htemplate if with frigid indif 
Jkrence, or expose its blemishes with cfuel 
severity. Like the sickly infant, many a 
Uttrary performance comes into the world 
only to go out of it again; staying no longer 
than td weep and die. Yet, surely no indi- 
mduAl ever wrote for the press, who was 
himself persuaded, that, obloquy would 
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cover him with shamCj or contempt he the 
reward of his toil. 

Jn the present instance^ whatever may \ 
be my fate^ J have at least this consola- 
tioTiy thai^ I have endeavoured to give 
*^ ardour to virtue^ and co^dence to 
truth" In this I may have failed; but it 
has been my object and my aim. Secure 
in the approbation of my own conscience^ 
and of ail good men, I court no other por 
tronagCy and I deprecate no censure. 

Flattering compliments from a venal 
pen may soothe the pride of greatness^ and 
there may be " golden reasons'' for emr 
ploying the honeyed accents of praise^ to 
emblazon the generosity^ and exalt the 
taste of som£ distinguished lord of our 
creation: but the man who will sacrifice 
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his dignity to his interest^ dishonours 
human nature. 

From the severity of hyper-criticism I 
have nothing to fear: a work possessing 
inherent merit will make its way in spite 
of opposition: but if it contain ^ in its 
awn bp9om, ^he seeds of dissolution, the 
Jcindness of friends will prolong its exist- 
ence hut a little while, and it n^eeds not 
the officious hand of criticism to dispatch 
it to an untimely grave. * 

J. S. 

Fitzgerald's Cottage, West Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 



TO THB THIRD EDITION. 



Nine year» have elapsed since tbe publication 
of the first edition of this Work. The Author is 
therefore placed in a situation to^fbm-^dpost «o 
impartial estimate of its claims on public attention. 
In its original state, or even with the improve- 
ments of the Second Edition, he could not have 
allowed it again to pass through the press. The 
indulgent Readers of the former impressions will 
perceive, that it is now altered in the arrangement, 
and considerably enlarged; and the Author hopes 
that it will be received as a juvenile performance, 
in some degree improved by the judgement of mn^ 
turer years. The critique from the Annual Review 
is printed as it was published; — the sentiments on 
which it passes its heavy cdisures are still contained 
in the Work^ although the order of the chapters is 
not the same. 

Brigktm^ AprU 1, 1815. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THERE is scarcely any subject, that passes under 
the review of the Christian Philosopher, of greater 
moment than that of Amusements. It involves moral 
considerations of the very highest importance, and 
requires to be treated with corresponding serious- 
ness. If amusements, indeed, were no more than the 
word obviously implies — if they were only diversions 
and recreations from those pursuits which ought 
to employ the energies of rational and immortal 
beings — ^we might investigate their nature with a 
smiling countenance, and a heart at ease. But 
when we consider their generally vicious character^ 
their direct tendency to retard the mind in its pro- 
gress to its ultimate happiness, and their fascinating 

B 



14 ESSAY ON THE STAGE. 

power over vast multitudes, who are wholly devoted 
to them, and who know no other aim or end of ex- 
istence, they are no longer " trifles light as air," but 
the weighty concern of every teacher of moral and 
religious wisdom. 

What matter is it for sorrow and regret, that a 
very numerous class of our fellow-creatures considers 
each day lost that is not spent in folly ! What an 
indignity do they thus offer to their noblest faculties 
and immortal hopes! 

To choose the pleasures of this world as our highest 
good, as the only or even the principal allotment of 
humanity, is debasing to an intelligent nature, whose 
distinguishing properties are understanding, volition, 
and immortality. The two former ought always to 
maintain a chief and ultimate reference to the latter. 
The understanding should be employed in obtaining 
just and sublime ideas of the character of God; in 
seeking after and treasuring up spiritual truths, which 
constitute the riches of a soul whose destiny is to 
live for ever in regions where such truths will be 
its constant aliment; — the will should be directed to 
those- preferences and vigorous exertions which ren- 
der the earth insignificant, and by which the spirit 
is disenthralled from sublunary attractions, and car- 
ried upwards to the refections of angels and the 
vision of God. The thoughts, the aspirations, and 
a}l the energies of an immortal being, ought as- 
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suredly to bear the impress of immortality^ and to 
manifest whither we are tending, and what we con- 
sider to be the true glory of our nature. What- 
ever grandeur may mark the conceptions of a mind 
that is contented with a mortal and earthly range — 
whatever atchievements of heroism and magnanimity 
may shed almost divine lustre on a character which 
belongs only to the empire of Time, they sink into 
nothing when viewed in the light of eternity ; they 
do not lift the soul to heaven; in their motives 
and consequences, they have no connection with an 
unfading, incorruptible inheritance; — they are de- 
signed for no more than a little sphere, and the ad- 
miration of a world which passeth away. 

If this be true of the loftiest imaginations of man, 
and of his noblest performances, when he thinks 
and acts without any reference to a future life, in- 
finitely degrading must be the pursuit of sensual 
and vain amusements ! This not only corrupts the 
intellect, it pollutes the heart. 

Virtue has no adequate foundation but in the 
knowledge and belief of a Deity. It must derive its 
principles from hence; and these principles must 
be cherished and strengthened by motives drawn 
from immortality. The basis of virtue must be 
piety ; the resources, the consolations, the rewards 
of piety, are in a future life. Whatever disqualifies 
us for the contemplation of God, of heaven, and 

B 2 



16 ESSAY ON THE STAGE. 

eternity, oblitentes the monl sense, and g:iTe8 us 
op entirely to the dominion of onr pnssioos nnd 
appetites. Hie pleasures of the world, its ensnaring 
▼anities, have, more than any thing besides, this fiital 
influence. When once they take possession of the 
heart, they alienate onr thoughts from God, and 
weaken the impression which a belief of his being, 
perfections, and gOYemment, would otherwise pro- 
duce ; they deaden the repulses of Conscience, and 
obscure the light of Reason ; they cherish the sen- 
sual part of our nature till it rises so far above the 
rational, as to cast a dark shadow over it. The con- 
sequence is, that we '* call evil good, and good evil f 
and wander so far from truth and righteousness, that 
we lose all sense of our degradation. 
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Those who thus invert the order of their being; 
and confine all their happiness to earth, can never be 
happy long. Their felicity, while enjoyed, is not 
the calm serenity and holy delight of an etherial 
mind ; but the turbid, violent effervescence of the 
senses, wrought up to delirium. Every repetition 
lessens the charm; yet, so eager is the votary of 
Pleasure to procure to himself gratification, that 
he is not contented to take enjoyments in their na- 
tural course ; but, with a guilty and thoughtless in- 
fatuation, greedily swallows, at a single draught. 
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tlie pleasures of a life ; drains the world of its last 
drop, and then wonders that he is unhappy ! How 
many, in the very morning of their days, have thus 
exhausted all their pleasures! How many, sur- 
rounded with every source of enjoyment, which, for 
a little time, afforded them exquisite delight, now 
feel 

'* The folneas of satiety !*' 

'* The most dissipated men," (says a fashionable 
preacher, very well known in their circles,) '* are 
the first to complain of the dulness and sameness 
of the pleasures they pursue/^ Indeed, we may af- 
firm, that they are of all men the most miserable. 

But it will, perhaps, be asked. Is amusement to be 
condemned, because the profligate and dissipated 
pervert its nature, and, from a means, convert it into 
an end, of existence 1 Is it impossible to enjoy it in 
its proper place, and to a legitimate extent 1 These 
are questions which admit of an easy solution. 
Recreation and amusement, considered in them- 
selves, are not only lawful — they are necessary. 
When there is no reason against any social, or, iu- 
deed, any other pleasure, there is always a reason 
for it, — namely, that it is a pleasure. To suppose that 
the Deity would abridge us of any pleasure, merely 
as such, when it does not interfere with higher or 
nobler delights, is a notion derogatory to his good- 

B 3 



18 ESSAY ON THE STAGE. 

nessy who, in forming the world, seems, in some 
things, to have consulted oar gratification only. 
He has arrayed the earth in all the variegated hues 
of beauty, and scented the flowers of the field with 
fragrance to regale our senses. The luxuries of na- 
ture infinitely surpass the luxuries of art, and these 
regard our pleasure alone. 

It is the quality of the amusement, and the manner 
in which it is pursued, that constitute it good or 
bad. There is an evident distinction to be made 
between different kinds of amusements; some are 
innocent, and therefore lawful in themselves ; they 
are only injurious when misplaced — when they en- 
trench too much upon our time, and engage a dis- 
proportionate share of our attention; others are 
equivocal ; and a third class are decidedly evil. 

I have said that recreation is necessary. Every 
person, even the meanest in society, ought to enjoy 
the privilege of some leisure time ; and the manner 
of employing this is usually a fair and certain test 
of character. Here the individual is his own master; 
his amusements are completely the objects of his 
choice ; and we may at once ascertain the nature of 
his principles by the quality of his pleasures*. 



• " If u a Christian/' says a pions writer, " I fed tender concern for the 
happiness of a friend, I shall observe him in his leisure hours. It will give 
me pain to find him then a loitering trifler ; nor will it much relieve me to 
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Among the amusemeDts which deserve to be repro- 
bated by every friend of virtue, we may reckon 
those which are harmless in their nature, but which 
are made to infringe upon sacred time; and those 
ivhich, in their principle and tendency, are opposed 
to the genius and spirit of ti;e gospel. 

The first of these, namely, Sunday promenades 
and Sunday concerts, I would hope are things strange 
even to the ears of Christians. It surely cannot he, 
that persons, who profess to reverence the commands 
of God, who solemnly believe that they ought to 
remember the Sabbath-day, and to keep it holy, can 
thys openly defy all moral consistency, and trample 
on the palladium of that religion which they would 
not be thought to have renounced ! 

Those amusements which, in their principle and 
tendency, are condemned by Christians, are gam- 
bling*, cruel sports, promiscuous and indiscriminate 



discover that in such seasons he is constantly engaged in the pursuit of idle 
speculations, or in the gratification and improvement of an elegant taste. In 
such a case I must remind him, that there are more serious concerns ; I 
must counsel him to seek for pleasures more solid and sublime. But what 
if my flriend is seized with the madness of the times, and hurried into the 
wliirlpool of fashionable amusements I Ah, now the chaos of his darkened 
mind is agitated — ^now there is no access for sober reflection ! I must stand 
afar off, with the feelings of one, who beholds ft-om the shore, incapable 
of affording relief, a distant shipwreck ; only I remember that the things 
which are impossible with men are possible with God." 

• Surely no Christian can have the effrontery to stand ilorward as the 
apologist of gaming. It requires no high degree of common virtue, not to 
lay evangelical parity of sentiment and feeling, to induce every person of 
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novel-reading, and the Theatre. Against all these, 
with the exception of the last, the thinking and 
the reputable part of the community will not hesi- 
tate to lift up their voice. The Theatre many will 
deem, at most, equivocal ; many more will plead for 
it as rational; and not a few will contend for it as a 
school of morals. With this united and formidable 
host, I presume to enter the lists. 

My opinion is (and it is the result of long observa- 
tion and serious enquiry) that the character of the 
Theatre is strongly marked, and marked with almost 
every variety of evil ; and that therefore, in proportion 
as it is adapted to the intellectual character of man, 
and as it is calculated to interest his passions and to 
make a deep impression on his heart, it is a danger- 
ous enemy to his virtue and happiness. As the Stage 
has had its able, eminent, and successive advocates, 
I will carefully examine every plea, and weigh in the 
balance of reason every argument that has been 



reflection to denonnce it as greatly immoral as well as anti-christian. Every 
thing that approaches to such a detestable vice, or that familiarized the prin- 
ciple to the rising generation, ought to be avoided as we would avoid the 
pestilence. The circle of a gaming-table, whether in the regions of dark 
seclusion among the banditti, who perform in silent fear their nocturnal 
orgies to the god of play, or in more lightsome and gay receptacles of the 
idle and dissipated of both sexes, ought to be shunned as a traveller would 
fly from the poison-tree of Java. At least, parents who introduce their 
children to such scenes, ought, in courtesy and for consistency's sake, to 
put (tf Christianity, to make a specific avowal that they have renounced 
it, and that they wish their ol^pring to be for ever alienated from th* 
church. 
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urged in its favour ; endeavouring, at the same time, 
to treat the gentlemen to whom I am opposed, with 
that respectful decorum which becomes a Chris- 
tian ; a conduct which, I hope, they will learn to imi- 
tate. Misrepresentation and invective, in which 
they have hitherto so liberally indulged, will not ad- 
vance their cause, and may induce a suspicion that 
they are irritated by a mortified consciousness of 
defeat 

That I may narrow the ground of argument as much 
as possible, as well as impart a clear distinctness to 
the object which I have in view, I would premise, 
that dramatic compositions, as such, and considered 
without reference to their actual performance, are 
no otherwise liable to censure than as they convey 
licentious and immoral sentiments. I am perfectly 
willing to allow, what indeed it would be the great- 
est arrogance to deny, after so much has been said 
by the ablest critics, ** That a well-written tragedy is 
perhaps one of the noblest efforts of the human 
mind." I think, with Mrs. More, ** That there is a 
substantial difference between seeing and reading a 
dramatic performance ; and that the objections which 
lie so strongly against the one, are not, at least in 
the same degree, applicable to the other ; or, rather, 
while there is an essential and inseparable danger 
attendant on dramatic exhibitions, let the matter 
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of the drama be ever so innocent, the danger in 
reading a play arises solely from the improper sen- 
timents contained in it/' In her admirable preface 
to her tragedies, this most distinguished of our fe- 
male writers has very ingeniously and forcibly stated 
this distinction between written and exhibited plays; 
and as one design of the present work is to display 
authorities in ^^ivour of the opinions it may advance, 
I shall make no apology for the following quotation; 
its excellence will atone for its length : — " To read 
a moral play is little different from reading any other 
innocent poem ; the dialogue form being a mere ac- 
cident, and no way affecting the moral tendency of 
the piece; nay, some excellent poets have chosen 
that form on account of its peculiar advantages, even 
when the nature of their subjects precluded the idea 
of theatrical exhibition. Thus Buchanan wrote his 
fine tragedies of The Baptist and Jephthah ; Grotius 
that of Christ Suffering ; and Milton that of Samson 
Agonistes; not to name the Joseph^ the BethuUa 
Delivered^ and some other pieces of the amiable 
Metastasio. Nothing, therefore, could be more un- 
reasonable than to proscribe from the study or the 
closet well-selected dramatic poetry. It may be read 
with safety, because it can there be read with sober- 
ness. The most animated speeches subside into com- 
parative tameness ; and, provided they are perfectly 
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pure, produce no ruffle of the passions, no agitation 
of the senses, but merely afford a pleasant, and it 
may be a not unsalutary exercise to the imagination. 
** In all the different kinds of poetry, there will 
be a necessity for selection ; and where could safer 
poetical amusement be found than in the works of 
Racine, whose Athalia, in particular, most happily 
illustrates an interesting piece of Scripture history; 
at the same time that, considered as a composition. 
It is itself a model of poetical perfection. I may 
mention, as an exquisite piece, the Masque of Co- 
mus ; and, as interesting poems in the dramatic form, 
also the Caractacus and Elfrida of Mason ; the pass- 
ing over which pieces in the volumes of that vir- 
tuous poet, merely because tkey are in a dramatic 
form, would be an instance of scrupulosity which 
one might venture to say no well-informed conscience 
could suggest. Let neither, then, the devout and 
scrupulous, on the one hand, nor the captious ca- 
viller, on the other, object to this distinction : I 
mean between reading a dramatic composition, and 
seeing a theatrical exhibition, as if it were fanciful 
or arbitrary. In the latter, is it the mere repetition 
of the speeches which implies danger? Is it this 
which attracts the audience ? No : were even the 
best reader, if he did not bring in aid the novelty of 
a foreign language, to read the whole play himself 
without scenic decorations, without dress, without 
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gesticulation, would such an exhibition be nume- 
rously, or for any length of time, attended ? What, 
then, chiefly draws the multitude 1 It is the sem- 
blance of real action, which is given to the piece by 
different persons supporting the different parts, and 
by their dress, their tones, their gestures, heighten- 
ing the representation into a kind of enchantment. 
It is the coucomitaut pageantry, it is the splendour 
of the spectacle, and even the show of the specta- 
tors; these are the circumstances which altogether 
fill the Theatrc-»-which altogether produce the ef- 
fect — which altogether create the danger ; these give 

ft 

a pernicious force to sentiments which, when read, 
merely explain the mysterious action of the human 
heart ; but which, when thus uttered, thus accompa- 
nied, become contagious and destructive *." 



* I cannot help subjoining, in a note, the jndicions remarks on Shaks- 
peare, with which the preface is enriched, troxa which the above extract is 
made : — " In company with a judicious friend or parent, many scenes of 
Shakspeare may be read, not only without danger, but with improvement* 
Far be it fk-om me to wish to abridge the innocent delights of life, where 
they may be enjoyed with benefit to the understanding, and without in* 
jury to the principles. Women, especially, whose walk in life is so cir> 
cumscribed, and whose avenues of information are so few, may, I con- 
ceive, learn to know the world with less danger, and to study human na- 
ture with more advantage from the perusal of selected parts of this incom- 
parable genius, than from most other attainable sources. I would, in this 
view, consider Shakspeare as a philosopher as well as poet ; and I have 
been surprised to hear many pious people universally confound and repro- 
bate this poet with the common herd of dramatists and novelists. To his 
acute and sagacious mind, every varied position of the human heart, every 
«hade of discrimination in the human character, all the minute delicacies, 
«U the exquisite touches, all the disUnct affectioBs, all the contending inte- 
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Before I conclude these introductory remarks, I 
ivould likewise premise, that the question of legis- 



rests, all the complicated paisiona of the heart of man seem, as fsr as is 
allowed to haman inspection to discern them, to be laid open. Though 
destitute himself of the aids of literature and of the polish of society, he 
seems to have possessed, by intuition, all the advantages that various read- 
ing and elegant society can bestow, and to have combined the warmest 
energies of passion and the boldest strokes of imagination, with the jnstest 
properties of reasoning and the exactest niceties of conduct. He makes 
every description a picture, and every Sentiment an axiom. He seems to 
have known how every being which did exist would speak and act under 
every supposed circumstance, and every possible situation ; and how every 
being, which did not exist, must speak and act, if ever he were to be called 
into actual existence. 

Fr<Hn the discriminated, the s<^arded, the qualified perusal of such aa 
author, it will be impossible, nor does it appear to be necessary, to debar 
accomplished and elegantly educated young persons. Let not the above 
euloginm be censured as too strong or too bold. In almost every library they 
will find his writings ; in almost every work of taste and criticism the young 
reader will not fail to meet with the panegyric of Shakspeare. The frequent 
allusions to him, and the beautiful quotations Arom him, will, if they light 
■pon a corresponding taste, inflame it with a curiosity to peruse all Iris 
works. Now, would it not be safer to anticipate the danger which might 
result from a private and unqualified perusal, for the parent to select such 
pieces as have in them the fewest of those corruptions, which truth must 
allow that Shakspeare possesses, in common with other dramatic poets? 
For who will deny that all the excellencies we have ascribed to him, are 
debased by passages of offensive grossnesst — are tarnished with indelicacy, 
false taste, and vulgarity? Let me, however, be permitted to observe, that 
though Shakspeare often disgusts by single passages and expressions (wliich 
1 wiU not vindicate by ascribing them to the false taste of the age in which 
he wrote ; for, tiiough that may extenuate the fault of the poet, it does not 
diminish the danger of the reader) ; yet perhaps the general tendency of 
his pieces is less corrupt than that of the pieces of almost any dramatist ; and 
the reader rises ft-om the perusal of Shakspeare, without those distinct 
images of evil in his mind, without having his heart so dissolved by amatory 
scenes, or his mind so warped by corrupt reasoning, or his heart so inflamed 
with seducing principles, as he will have experienced Arom other writers of 
-the same description, however exempt their works may be fk-om the more 
broad and censurable vices of composition which disfigure many paris of 
Shakspeare. Lest I be misrepresented, let it be observed, that I am now 
flistingiiishing the general result arising (t-om the tendency of his pieces, 
from the effect of particular passages; and this is the reason why a discrl- 
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lative interference to abolish the Theatre is purposely 
kept out of view. The following pages are not ad- 
dressed to the Legislature, but to the Public. The 
Stage does not owe its importance to the sanction of 
the Government, but to the patronage of the Pe<^le. 
Let a Christian Public refuse to support anti-chris- 
tian amusements, and they will die of themselves. 
If the Stage had no existence among us, and if the 
propriety of establishing it came under considera- 
tion, I certainly think that the Legislature, in such 
a case, ought imperatively and promptly to decide 
against it; and I am even now inclined to believe 
with Augustine:-—'' Si tantum-modo boni et ho- 
nest! homines in civitate essent, nee in rebus hu- 
manis ludi scenici esse debuissent f and, had I made 
it any part of my design in this Essay, to enter 



minated penual is so important. For, after all, the general disposUUm af 
mind with which we rise firom the reading of a work, is the best criterion 
of its utility or mischief. To the tragedies of Shakspeare too belongs 
this snperioritjr* that his pieces being faithful histories of the haman heart 
and portraits of the human character, love is only introdaeed as one pas- 
sion, among many which enslave mankind ; whereas, by most other play- 
writers, it is treated as the monopolizing tyrant of the heart. 

It is not because I consider Shakspeare as a correct moralist and an on* 
erring guide, that I suggest the advantage of having the yoothAil curiosity 
allayed by a partial perusal, and under prudent inspection ; but it is for tiiis 
very different reason, lest by having that curiosity stimulated by the iH' 
cessant commendation of this author, with which both books and conversa- 
tion abound, young persons should be excited to devour in secret an author, 
who, if devoured in the gross, will not fail, by many detached passages, to 
put a delicate reader in the situation of his own ancient Pistol, when, eating 
the leek ; that is, to swallow and execrate at the same tine."— IV^icf ^ 
Hannah More, Vol, UL p, m of Preface. 
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into the discussion which I deem it expedient to 
-waive, I should address our rulers in the language of 
another father, Chrysostom : — " Im6, vero, kis The- 
atralibus ludis eversis, non leges, sed iniquitatem 
evertetis, ac omnem civitatis pestem extinguetis.'^ 
However rooted this evil, with many others, may be 
in the constitution of society, the period, I trusty 
will arrive, when not only our swords shall be beaten 
into' ploughshares, and our spears into pruning- 
hooks, but when our Theatres shall be converted into 
the lecture-rooms of the Philosopher, the depot itariei 
of the Artist^ and the libraries of the Public. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 



r^^^s0>^>*>^^ 



A Brief Inquiry into the Origin and Pr&gresi oftheSkage. 



The history of the Theatre, from its cbmmence- 
ment to the present hoar, famishes a melancholy 
pictare of human iblly and degeneracy; and, if it 
be indeed the epitome of man, how hard mast be 
his heart, who, while viewing his species throagh 
this tnedintti, does not weep over human nature ! 

But it is not the origin and progress of the Stage 
in this Tiew that I now mean to trace ; all I intend 
in this chapter, as introductory to the princij^al ob- 
ject of my Essay, is to inquire, — What gave rise to 
theatrical representation ; in what nations the Theatre 
has been supported and encouraged ; and what has 
been its progress in ancient and modern times? 

The Theatre, so injurious, so hostile to true reli- 
gion, owes its existence to the false religions of Hea- 

c 3 
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tbenism ; its first inventors^ probably, were a super- 
stitious or an interested priesthood *. 

The religion of the Heathens^ as it was a religion 
of extravagance and falsehood, acquired and retained 
its influence by pomp and parade — by dazzling the 
itnagination and inflaming the passious. To secure 
its votaries, it accommodated itself to their appetites 
and depravity; and the peace and welfare of so- 
ciety were infinitely more preserved by the civil law, 
than by the principles of piety, if indeed we may 
dignify the blind homage of the multitude to their 
execrable deities, by this venerable name. But, 
though their religion did little for the Heathen 
world, either in promoting their virtue or their hap- 
piness, as a potent charm it held them in profound 
submission ; and perhaps the most powerful spring, 
the grand talisman, which so completely subdued 
and retained them, was the theatrical vehicle which 
conveyed to them the history of their absurd mytho- 
logy- 

The knowledge of their gods and of their divine 

exploits, they received not in the dull uninteresting 
method of lecture and discourse; when they were 
instructed, the fescinating charms of gesture and 
action rivetted the attention and captivated the soul. 



* " Varro non tantnm in rcbns humanis, sed in rebas divinis ponit ladiM 
•ceoicoB.'* 
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-But the tendency of all human things to degeneracy 
produced what we now understand by the Drama. 
That which first was solely appropriated to the ser- 
vice of the gods^ was soon divested of its exclusiiee 
honours^ and prostituted to purposes the most ig- 
noble and vile. The disgusting mime and panto- 
mime attracted the attention of the multitude; to. 
these succeeded Comedy*, more regular, perhaps, 
but little superior ; and at length TfiAOEDY, stately 
in its manner, disciplined in its form, enriched with 
sentiment, and adorned by the graces, gradually aros^ 
to its distinguished eminence. 

Thus did the Theatre rear its head under the 
reign of Paganism in ancient times ; and the modern 
history of its origin in Europe, among Christians, 
since the establishment of Christianity, traces 
it to religion. In the earliest and best ages of 
the church, the Theatre was regarded with abhor- 
rence by the Christian Fathers ; and it was thought 
a crime little less than apostasy, for a Christian to be 
a spectator at any of the public shows. But, when 
Christianity was transformed and united to a refined 
system of worldly policy, the degraded priesthood. 



• Polidor Yirgil observes, that comedies took their denomination from 
the Greek word X^f^a^ftv, which signifies to play the wanton or lascivions 
person. Others, derive their name from Comos, the God of Wantonness and 
Riot: others flrom f^nt it rat q o^ iX^^^ov, because they were lasciviously 
acted, with petulant and wanton words. Pe inventoribns renim. 

lAb.L Cap, to. 
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after th« example of their Fagan ancestors, in brde^ 
to render their religion palatable^ and also to oou^ 
teract the.iilfiuence of the Tronbadonrs and Ifia- 
itrels (of whom they became exceedingly jeakws) 
annexed to it Heathen pomp and ceremonys diey 
actually made the events of sacred history the snlK 
jects of dramatic representation; and the mock 
disciples of the Holy Jesus were discqilined into t 
theatrical corps> who vainly attempted to conceal 
their avarice and hypocrisy under the tran^mvent 
garb of grimace and show. Thus we read of the 
** holy brotherhood of the crucifixion/' a tribe of 
vagrant robbers, who, like locusts, overran those 
ooukitries which groaned beneath the Papal yoke. 
These were instrumental in sowing the seeds of the 
Drama, which have issued in those fruits^ fair ia 
appearance, '' like that which grew in paradiae,'' but 
which are in reality the produce of that grovt^ 
which deceived the arch deceiver, when with hate- 
fullest disrelish he 



« 



wiith'dhiijawt. 



With soot and cinders fiU'd." 

KUSOV. 

Among the most distinguished countries which 
supported and cherished the Stage, before the dif- 
fusion of Christianity, we may reckon Greece and 
Rome; indeed, in this division we include the 
then civilized world. Athens claims the pre-emi* 
nence, aud was the first city in which was estab- 
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lisbed a regular theatre. The Athenian stage may 
be considered as the parent stock ; from thence it 
branched off as far. as Rome, till it became at last 
the elegant and favourite amusement, wherever po- 
etry was admired and luxury enjoyed. 

In modern times, Italy, France, Germany, and En§* 
land, have laboured to attain theatrical eminence — 
they have each produced favourite dramatic writers; 
and each boasts the unrivalled excellence of its 
performers. 

The progress of the Stage, among the ancients 
and moderns, has been various. By progress, I do 
|iot mean its improvement as an art, but its gradual 
advancement in favour and importance in the estima- 
tion of mankind; At Athens it was always cherished 
with enthusiasm. by the people, and a passion for the 
Theatre became a national characteristic. The Athe^ 
Bians, seized with a theatrical phrensy, almost sus- 
pended the coQimon . occupations of life, to enjoy the 
amqsements . of the Stage. Dramatic writers among 
them were men of the highest consideration: — in 
their annals, legislators and statesmen appear a sort 
of inferior beings, when brought in competition with 
Aristophanes and Menander, with Euripides and 
Sophocles. 

Among the Romans, for a series of years, the 
dr^m^ic art ^as little cultivated. At the time of 
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its first introd action, the rigid features of the old 
Roman character were strongly visible ; but as these 
wore away, the Stage advanced with rapid progress, 
extended more widely its influence, and beclmie, as 
at Athens, the ^shionable resort of the idle, the dis- 
solute, and the gay. 

The history of the Stage is much more distinctly 
marked in modern times, and its steps more easily 
traced. The Italians have been remarkable for 
their dramatic taste, for the number of their tiie- 
atres, and the talents of their performers. The 
French have devoted themselves with enthusiasm to 
the pleasures of the Stage ; and the horrom of the 
revolution^ instead of checkings seemed to inerease 
their rage for this amusement* The Bumber of 
publie theatres at Paris is nlmost incrediMe. 6ei^ 
many has astonished its neighbours by thi^ mvkl- 
tude,^ variety, and immorality of its dtama|i<i compo- 
sitions, the fatal poison of which has spread its bane- 
ful influence through all Europe, and has even in- 
fected the New World. England is rapidly followiDg 
the example of surrounding nations ; and that she 
has not exceeded them, is only to be attributed to th^ 
spirit of her laws, and the vigiiance of her govern- 
ment. 

But in spite of these it Is a melancholy h:tt, that 
a rage for theatrical pleasures cbaracteriases our ag^ 
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9ttd country. Not contented with the principal thea- 
tres in the metropolis — with the Opera> with Covent 
Garden, and Drury Lane, we have our summer thea- 
tres in abundance; and it is so contrived, that, for a 
considerable period, they are all open at the siame 
time. In addition to these, we have our private thea- 
tricals, and our school exhibitions. The fashionable 
world must have theatres of its own; and inspired 
with a laudable ambition, they mix with players that 
they may attain the proud distinction of histrionic 
fame. Our very children are also instructed to con- 
sider the Stage as the principal source of amusement. 
— Boys and girls must be forced to an unnatural ma- 
turity in this hot-bed of the passions : they are not 
only taken to the Theatre, but at school they must 
become actors and actresses. To excel in the art of 
playing is now considered a genteel accomplishment. 
A theatrical spirit is not confined to the higher classes 
of society; in the lower walks of life, and particularly 
in the metropolis, I am informed, there are rooms 
hired on purpose for theatrical representation : — 

" Whither the nnwash'd artizan repairs/' 

to tear a passion to tatters, to rave in Lear, or to 
whine in Romeo. In the3e private exhibitions, mer- 
chant's clerks, mechanics, and apprentices acquire 
habits fatal to the interests of sobriety and happiness. 
The imaginary prince and hero soon feels a sort of 
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real dignity, which entirely unfits him for the dis- 
charge of those important duties which are insepara- 
ble from his condition in life. 

Provincial theatres have also alarmingly increased. 
In almost every country town we have now a play- 
house, which is occasionally visited by some strolling 
company, who are generally the very offal of society, 
the vagrant apostles of indecency and immorality, 
whose business is to spread idleness and dissipation 
in every place where they are permitted to open their 
commission. Poor, because they disdain the honour- 
able occupations of life, they submit to any meanness, 
and mix with the very lowest of the people, that they 
may obtain suffrage and support. The law, indeed, 
considers them as vagabonds, and has laid upon them 
some restraint ; but, unfortunately, it has left the ex- 
ercise of this restraint to the discretion of justices of 
the peace, when it ought to be invariable in its ope- 
ration, and universal in its extent. The mean com- 
pliances and wretched expedients, to which these 
poor creatures resort to gain a livelihood of infamy, is 
thus humourously described by the satirist: — 



" The strolling tribe, a despicable race, 

like wand'ring Arabs, shift ft-om place to place ; 

VagranU by law, to justice open laid. 

They tremble, of the beadle's lash afraid ; 

And fawning, cringe, for wretched means of life. 

To madam may'ress, or his worship's wife. 

The mighty monarch, in theatric sack, 

Carries his whole regalia at his back ; 
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His royal consort heads the female band, 

And leads the heir-apparent in her hand; 

The pannier'd ass creepron with conscious pride. 

Bearing a ftitnre prince on either side : 

Ko choice musicians in this troop are found 

To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound ; 

Ko swords, no daggers, not one poisoned bowl ; 

No lightening flashes here, no thunders roll ; 

No guards to swell the moaareh's train are shown; 

The monarch here must be a host alone ; 

No solemn pomp, no slow processions here. 

No Ammon's entry, and no Juliet's bier." 

With a very little variation, allowing for the change 
of times and manners, this description is strictly ac* 
curate now. Creatures so vulgar, so poor, so infa* 
mous, can do little injury to the well-educated part of 
the community; they are chiefly dangerous to the 
industrious p€K>r, who, allured by their buffoonery, 
relinquish their eqiploynieiits, and iiyure themselves 
and families hy a freqiient land expensive attendance 
on the ridiculous follies of a bam exhibition; or what 
is qi|ite^ disreputable, a country theatre. It is sur- 
pri^iug that men of refinepaent aud education should 
i^ffi^r their taste imd judgment to be tortured by the 
bad %cting, and worse speaking of provincial players; 
and that, withdut any motive, without even the 
chance of being pleased, they should lend their ^x* 
ample to encourage the lower orders of society to 
spend their money and their time at the expeuse of 
their morals and their happiness. 
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CHAPTER II, 



•» * ».#y».»^^^^^N».»^ ^^ 



An Inqmry into the Principal Causes which have eontriiutei 

to the Success of the Stage* 



To investigate the causes of things^ to answer the 
why and wherefore, with which curiosity accosts us 
at every step, is the business of philosophy: but it is 
often difficult, and sometimes impossible, for the most 
comprehensive human intellect to seize the link which 
binds together cause and effect, principle and result 
The subject which this chapter is intended to discuss 
is happily unembarrassed, and within the ken of mo- 
derate intelligence. — ^The causes which have contri- 
buted, in ancient and modern times, to raise the Stage 
to the eminence which it has ever maintained in all 
countries where it has been cherished, are to be found 
— in the Dramatic Art itself, simply considered : — in 
the subjects which have uniformly employed the 
Dramatic pen; — in the character and moral state of 
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the nations, by nvhich the Drama has been welcomed 
and encouraged. 

The Dramatic Art, simply considered, will account, 
in some measure, for the influence of the Stage. 

That fiction, like a charm, affects the mind, touches 
the heart, and interests the passions, is a truth which 
.all acknowledge, which all have felt. A tale whether 
founded on truth or not, which presents to our view 
an interesting group of fellow-beings struggling with 
difficulty, drinking of the cup of sorrow, will draw 
.forth the sympathetic tear. The relation of ludicrous 
incidents will produce laughter; and the represent- 
ation of virtue receiving its reward, after numberless 
^misfortunes, excites very lively emotions of joy. By 
a fiction of the imagination we easily persuade our- 
.selves that what we read is actually passing before 
itts: — the illusion is, for the time, complete; ideal 
•presence makes us forget ourselves; — we are thrown 
:into a kind of reverie, and feel precisely as if we were 
.eye-witnesses of all that the writer describes. 

This is true of fiction in general; .but one peculiar 
. species of it interests the feelings far more exquisitely, 
and rouses emotions and passions in a much more 
sensible degree, and that is — fiction assuming a Dra- 
matic form. Here, instead of being introduced to 
characters by description, instead of learning their 
actions or sufferings from another, we hear them tell 
their own tale — we are made confidents of their most 

D2 
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secret seDtiments^ and audhon aad gpecteton 6f 
their resolutions, their enterprises, umI tke hmjpfpy or 
anhappy events attending them. 

It will not then excite surprise, when we consider 
how wonderfully fiction, in this mode, is calculated 
to please, that the Stage should have so widely eatead- 
ed its influence; especially when, superadded to this, 
we consider the subjects which have uniformly era- 
ployed the Dramatic pen: and these have always been 
adapted to man as depraved; they have flattered the 
prejudices of the world, and have often gratified thte 
worst dispositions of the heart. 

Ancibnt TftAOEDT b certainly the most unex- 
ceptionable part of Dramatic history; but in thba 
Christian finds oiough to make him mourn over the 
moral degradation of mankind. Pride, ambitioB, aid 
revenge are promiaent features in aaeicBt tragedy; ia 
this, however, the heathens were consistent with tfaeat* 
selves, and inculcated the same lessons at the theatre 
which they heard in their temples. The Drama was a 
sort of coadjutor to their religion*; for, d^raved as 
they were, they would never have tolerated a theatre 



• ColitBr namiqiis et faonoratdf Minerra In Gymnaaiis, Vemn In TiMatrlfe, 
Keptanas in cirds, Man in arcnis, Mercnriu in i»atestria, et kjteo pro ^nli- 
tate Anctornm, Caltos est Sapentitionam. Alibi est impadicitia, aHbi laa* 
cirla, alibi inteniperaBCia, aUM iBnaia; vbiqaa D«bmni: lino par rfafala 
ladicrornm loca nniversa dsBmonam monstra, Fnesident calm tedlbvs m» 
coital dcdtortit. "SaW. DeOal^. Dd. Ub.tf.'* 
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^hich disseminated principles hostile to the establisli- 
ed religion; this is an inconsistency peculiar to Chris* 
tian countries, and Christian legislatures. It was a 
part of Pagan worship, to deify heroes; and the 
Theatre was the stage on which heroic actions were 
represented and applauded. 

The aim of tragedy has lieen, in every age, to 
rouse, what some have calledj the greater passions; 
that is, those passions which bave been the copious 
source of almost all the misery which has deluged the 
world. Against the indulgence of these, the Pagan 
religions, as it has been remarked, opposed no coun- 
teracting influence. . It is not therefore at all surpris- 
ing, that the Dramatic art, employed on such subjects 
under such circumstances, should rapidly advance the 
Stage in public favour. But tragedy is chiefly suited 
to men of literature, and to those who in understand- 
ing are raised above the commop level. It is Comed Y^ 
with wit, humour, ridicule, and licentiousness in her 
train, that has contributed more than any thing to the 
wide-spreading influence of a theatrical passion among 
the inferior classes of society. Ancient Comedy 
was made up of buffoonery, and satire; it indulged 
in a liberty scarcely credible, in exposing to ridicule 
the most illustrious and powerful persons in the 
state: — it not only aimed its shafts at folly and 
knavery, but actually brought fools and . knaves 
upon the Stage, and described them with so much 

J) 3 
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txuth and accuracy, that it wa» impotsible to mis- 
Qnderstaiicl who the persons were that became th« 
objects of poetical censure; and generals, magis- 
tnites» government, the very gods were abandoned 
to the poet's satirical vein. Thus, when comedy 
was represented. Envy ei^joyed a malignant feast; 
fell Discontent received a delicious gratification, and 

'* Grinn'd horribly a ghastly anile;" 

while those who had no spleen to gratify, no ha- 
tred to indulge, laughed inconsiderately at a fellow- 
creature's expence. This sort of comedy was abo- 
minably licentious, and was filled with obscenities, 
** which denote (says RoUin) excessive libertinism 
in the spectators, and depravity m the poet" 
Formed of such materials, the Stage secured the 
approbation of a depraved world: — what power 
could impede its success when it. became a pandtf 
to the lusts of mankind? 

Middle Com bdt differed little from the former, 
except that the poet no longer dared to satiriie the 
great 

The New Combdt, established by 
was confined to private life, and is the model 
oar modem writers profess to imitate: this loo was 
composed of ridicule and licentioasness. The mo- 
dems in this re^>ect have followed their predeoe** 
' passibus mquis:'' and as their professed ob* 
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ject is, and must ht, to please» they accommodate 
themselves to public opinion and to public taste; 
they govern not the audience, but the audience go- 
verns them. This naturally accounts for the pro- 
gress which the Stage has made, both in former and 
later times. But there are other causes which have 
conspired with those already stated to produce this 
effect, and these are to be found in the character and 
moral state of those countries by which the Theatre 
has been encouraged. In this view of the subject^ 
we may denominate the causes of the success and 
influence of the Stage to have been. Wealth, Luxury, 
and Idleness. 

In all ages we must look for the lovers and sup- 
porters of the Theatre in those countries where 
wealth and extensive empire have poured in upon 
the capital the abundance of luxury, and its conse- 
quent effeminacy and vice. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Theatre never be- 
comes a general or a favourite amusement in any 
nation till this is the case. When the sinews of Ro- 
man and Athenian virtue were the strongest, the 
people had neither time nor inclination to regard 
the diversions of the Stage, Horace, speaking of 
the Romans in reference to their indifference to 
the Theatre^ assigns for their conduct the following 
reasons; — 
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" Quo sane popalu numerabilis atpote pannu, 
£t fhigi, cutttsque vereciindnMiae coibat." 

They were few, they were wise, they were religious, 
and they were modest. While this was their cha- 
racter the Theatre made no progress among them; 
and I am persuaded there is not a nation under 
heaven, of which this sentence is descriptive, where 
the Stage would be tolerated, or could possibly ar* 
riye at celebrity and general patronage. A high 
degree of national virtue, an attention to the duties 
of social life, and the necessity of industry, have 
ever militated against this dangerous and destructive 
amusement. 

At first, so jealous were the Romans of its influ- 
ence, that it was found impossible to build among 
them a permanent Theatre: the most magnificent 
structures, which cost immense sums in the erection, 
were only permitted to stand for a few days. It vras 
not till the Romans and Athenians became emascu- 
lated by wealth and by luxury, that they afforded 
countenance and support to the Stage. 

The Roman empire was rapidly on the decline 
when Nero himself became a buffoon and a come- 
dian ; and, while the Grecians were relaxing the 
nerves of their strength by these effeminate amuse- 
ments, for which their luxury and idleness gave them 
a taste, they were gradually unfolding the gates of 
their city to Philip of Macedon. Let glory intoxicate 
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and eaae effeminate a people, — let wealth relax in- 
dustry and furnish the refinements of luxury, — let 
religion be neglected and its sanctions despised, — 
and the Theatre will rise to the stature of a colossus, 
and a nation will fall down and worship the idol of 
its own creation. 

These assertions require not arguments to enforce 
them ; standing on the base of truth I point to the 
column of history: there I see national virtue, so- 
briety, industry, manly vigour, strongly contending 
every inch of ground with the abettors of the Stage ; 
till, at last, overpowered by wealth and its concomi- 
tant evils, they are constrained to yield. 



/ 
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CHAPTER HI. 



^^^«s#vr^^^«N«^4>^^^ 



The Stage considered as an Amutement atdy. 



Before I enter upoD the subject of the moral 
character of the Stage^ and its influence on the hap- 
piness of its votaries, it may be necessary to devote 
a few pages to a consideration of it as an amusement 
only; because many of its advocates disclaim the 
idea of its being a teacher, and plead for it solely 
on this ground. Though I am persuaded that the 
sentiments which it promulgates are highly injurious 
to the interests of virtue, yet I would enquire, in- 
dependently of this, whether the Theatre can be 
viewed as an amusement deserving the patronage 
and support of Christians? I will therefore divest 
it of its character as an instructor, and consider it 
only in the light in which Shaftsbury pleaded for 
it, and Rousseau defended it. Shaftsbury declares, 
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** That the Theatre was intended merely for recrea- 
tion^ and that if it have any tendency to improve, the 
improvement extends only to the art of the poet, 
and the refinement of taste/' Rousseau^ in his Sys- 
tem of Education, has a similar remark : — *' I carry 
Emilius to the Theatre/' says he, *' not to study 
morals, but taste ; for there it particularly displays 
itself to those who are capable of reflection. You 
have nothing to do, I will tell him, with morality 
here; this is not the place in which to learn it: the 
Stage was not erected for the promulgation of truth, 
but to flatter and amuse/' 

With respect to the improvement of taste and the 
poetic art by the Drama, whatever the ancients 
might urge on this head, the moderns surely have 
nothing to claim. Garrick in vain attempted to dis- 
cipline the taste of an ELnglish audience ; he at last 
relinquished the task in despair, and was heard to 
say, '' That if the public required him to get up for 
the Stage the Pilgrim's Progress, he would do it/' I 
conceive there is even less to be said in favour of the 
modern Drama as a standard of taste, than can be 
advanced in its defence as a school of morals; and 
in both, it is a severe reflection on our literature and 
virtue* 

As an amusement only, I think the Stage cannot 
be defended : strip it of its pretensions to taste, and 
to moral instruction, and it loses every thing : — for 
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as an amusement it is altogether improper. The 
question naturally presents itself here — ^What is the 
nature and end of amusement 1 And when this is 
answered^ another immediately follows: — Does the 
Theatre correspond with this idea ; is it calculated 
to answer this end? 

Amusement is recreation, and is intended to re- 
lieve* the mind from severe attention, or to recruit 
the animal spirits, by an agreeable suspeosion of 
mental or bodily labour. Man is formed for exer- 
tion; his circumstances in general require activity: 
but weariness and fatigue are the consequence <^ a 
proper and becoming attention to the business and 
duties of life. The mind must sometimes relax — 
the body cannot always exert its energies. But it 
is injurious to the intellectual powers, and to the 
animal constitution, to suffer an immediate transi- 
tion from busy employment to perfect idleness. 
We naturally ask for recreation, something that will 
assist the mind pleasingly to unbend; that will en- 
liven and exhHarate the spirits, and thus prepare us 
for the return of occupation, and quaUfy us to enter 
upon it with new energy. 

It is necessary that our amusements should be 
suited to our pursuits. The student and the man 
of science should recreate himself with someAing 
adapted to .the nature of his employment, and which 
at the same time conduces to bis health, fixereise, 
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light reading, social conycrse, are all sources of 
pleasure and recreation to the student; and if he 
be not fastidious, they are all he requires. The man 
of business, after his mind has been wearied by its 
cares, and his body fatigued, if he have a rational 
taste, will retire into the bosom of his family ; or, 
if he be not blest with the endearments of domestic 
life, he will certainly recreate and enliven his spirits 
by innocent diversion ; he will studiously avoid every 
thing which would violently agitate his frame, which 
demands the labour of close attention, and which 
cannot be accomplished but by a waste of time, iu- 
compatible with any active employment. Amuse- 
ment should invigorate, and not exhaust the powers ; 
it should spread a sweet serenity over the mind, and 
should be enjoyed at proper seasons. Midnight is 
no time for recreation to a rational being, who lives 
for any other purpose than to destroy his constitu- 
tion, and kill time. The amusements of society 
should never encroach upon its duties, or they defeat 
their object and become injurious. 

It must be perceived that I have hitherto spoken 
of the amusements of those who are '* useful to their 
kind;'' I have not considered the miserable expe- 
dients of fops and fools, by which they endeavour to 
relieve themselves from the burden of idleness, and 
the listlessness of having no one important object to 
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engage their attention; and vfho contrive one folly 
after another, in quick succession, to enable them to 
pass through life without reflection, and with as little 
benefit as possible to themselves or others. I pity 
the contemptible creature who has nothing to do but 
to get rid of his time; to talk of amusing such a 
being is a misapplication of words. Amusement is 
his business; and who will envy him his drudgery, 
or his toill He inverts the order of nature; he 
seems to be happy, but he betrays himself; it is easy 
to discern, through his apparent gaiety, his real 
wretchedness : — ^'tis 



n 



A face of pleasure, bat a heart of pain." 



I think it would be a service, which all moral 
writers would render to mankind, were they to strike 
off these tiny beings, these animalcula, from the list 
of rational existence ; and therefore I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that I consider their example 
and their claims lighter than air: — they have mistaken 
the great end of living ; and their conduct is one con- 
tinued aberration from nature, reason, and happiness. 

But to return. If the nature and end of amuse- 
ment be to recreate the mind, and to recruit the 
strength of those who are performing the duties of 
life ; and if those things only are proper for amuse- 
ment which have this tendency, it surely will never 
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be urged, in favour of the Theatre, that it is a suit- 
able recreation for persons of this description and 
character. 

The mind is as much employed, the attention is as 
strongly seized, at the Theatre, as in any of the en^ 
gagements of active life. Fatigue and weariness are 
felt as much on quitting the Playhouse as on leaving 
the Study, the Counting-house, or the Exchange. 
There is nothing that exhausts us more than the fever 
of the passions. The tempest of the soul is suc- 
ceeded by distressing lassitude. After it subsides^ 
we seem deprived of strength ; our energies are gone ; 
and it is some time before the mind recovers its for- 
mer tone. Now it is notorious, that the Theatre 
rouses the passions, and agitates the soul. If we 
attend at all to what is passing before us, we are 
deeply interested; the real occurrences of. life, which 
involve in them the happiness or misery of indivir 
duals, could not impress us more, nor would they so 
much. One moment we swell with ambition, and 
^he next are fired with revenge; now we tremble 
with fear, then burn with desire ; sometimes we chill 
with horror, and anon in sympathy, with the imagi- 
nary child of woe — 

*' Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Th^ir medicinal gum." 

The Theatre then, in this view, cannot reasonably 
be considered as an amusement. Unless it assume a 
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higher character — unless it answer some moral pur-* 
pose, it would be preposterous to represent it as a 
recreation for intelligent minds, who wbh to unbend 
and relax, that thej may attend with more ability 
and pleasure to the great object for which they are 
bound to live. 

The hours, the precious hours, too, which are con- 
sumed at the Theatre, is another argument against 
it of great moment. To waste four hours, some of 
which at least should be otherwise employed hj 
creatures who are accountable to the Supreme Being, 
and who owe him gratitude and adoration, is de- 
feating the very purpose of amusement: it makes 
pleasure intrude beyond the precincts of duty: it 
destroys the peace and order of every well regulated 
family, and absolutely unfits the mind for performing 
any thing with vigour through the whole succeeding 
day. And in addition to these considerations, it will 
not be claimed for theatrical amusement, that it con- 
duces to health. The Rosy Goddess dwells not in 
the crowded theatre; but pale Sickness and wan 
Disease are there seated on an ebon throne, scatter- 
ing around, with a lavish hand, the fatal seeds of 
Death. 

These are things so obviously striking, that every 
reader must acknowledge their force. If persons 
visit the Theatre, without being at all interested in 
what is passing, their apathy and idiocy are fea- 
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titr€8 of ihe elan to which they belong; and to 
reasoh with those who are incapable of thought, 
wohld betray ^oWj almost as disgusting as their own. 
I cannot coocludethis division of my subject more ap* 
proinriately than by furnishing one of the best general 
rules to guide us in our choice of amusements^ that 
'I'fa»ire ever ^ead;-^it is a passage from " A World 
without Souk.^ Let a Christian read this, and yield 
himself to the amusements of the Theatre if he can. 

^' If there is something wholesome in them which 
almost refuses corruption; if the advantages they 
produce bahnoe their mischief, if corrupted ; if, by 
seiCtering their oils around, they contribute to 
smooth without poisoning the waves of life; if their 
direct or chance expense does not break in upon that 
treasury which ev«ry man keeps for his neighbour; 
if they are not sp closely allied to the amusements of 
the bad as to bnsak down the wall of partition be- 
tween us and them ; if they have no tendency to wean 
society from more profitable employments ; if, lastly, 
they do not encroach upon that handful of time be- 
stowed upon man to do the business of eternity ; — if 
all this be true of any of them, I will say of him who 
uses them, he may be a Christian, and a good Chris- 
tian; but I shall still think him the most distinguished 
Christian who uses them the least. The good, like 
the great man, (why, alas, are not the terms con- 
vertible?) will ever seek his pleasures in the field of 
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his duties; and, though he suffers mere amusement, 
will seldom court it.'' To this general rule, I may 
add a cautionary sentence to those Christian families 
who are continually endeavouring to accommodate 
their principles to the spirit of the world, by plead- 
ing for the innocence of those amusements which the 
wise and the pious have hitherto united to condenm. 
** It is always an evil sympton when professedly 
religious people are contending for a little more of 
this amusement, and pleading for a little extension of 
that gratification, and fighting to hedge in a little 
more territory to their pleasure-ground ; little do they 
think that they are thus exhibiting a kind of evi- 
dence against themselves, that they are not yet re- 
newed in the spirit of their mind." 

Mrs. Mare's Strictures, ifc 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Immoral and AntichrUtian Tendency of the Stage, 



^*<^^#^»>»i^^i#'^>»^^>» 



From the last chapter it mnst appear evident, 
that the Stage cannot be neutralized into a mere 
amusement, — it must have some influence in the for- 
mation of character; and it becomes us now to en- 
quire of what kind that influence is. If it be an 
amusing instructor of moral wisdom, then objec- 
tions that might forcibly be urged against it as a 
diversion only, must fall to the ground; but if the 
tendency of the Theatre be dangerous to virtue 
and religion, these objections become irresistible. 
** By their fruits ye shall know them/' is equally 
applicable to things as to men; practical uti- 
lity is an argument which ' refutes a thousand ob- 
jections against a theory or a system. If it can be 
proved that great and important advantages result 
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from any thing, the propriety and expediency of 
which are called in question, nothing bat the most 
incorrigible obstinacy will persevere in hostility, and 
say. " Hurl it to the ground/' 

But some things may be presented to our view in 
such a questionable shape, that the subtle casuist, 
availing himself of the ambiguity in which he has 
involved them, will confound truth and perplex the 
clearest reasoning on the subject. — ^It is not always 
easy to decide the simple question of utility, though 
that decision might set an agitated subject for ever 
at rest. 

The effects of the Stage on mobals and on hap- 
piness, if clearly pointed out, would, in my opinion, 
go far towards establishing the conclusion, that it is 
an evil of peculiar magnitude, which Christians arf 
under the strongest obligations to avoid and to re- 
probate. But even on this ground the Dralna is not 
destitute 6f advocates; there are not wanting thea- 
trical enthusiasts, who, ivith an overflowing zeal ibx 
the eause, boldly aver, that the Stage has been a 
public blessing to the world, ** That it must flofit e» 
public favour, the mirror of a nation's virtue, and. the 
enlightened and polished school of a free people '^Z' 



• Another acquaints as, that the Stage is a school for virtae:— his Snfor- 
mation is nnquestionable, for its scholars are practising in the lobby. 
Great stress has been laid, by the adrocates of the Stage, on the pori|yteg 
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But not one of its champions has advanced fairly 
and openly into the field of contest; they have all 



efficacy of its satire. How little this argument avails, will appear ft-om 
the following observations of a mnch-laniented fHend, now no more, which 
I transcribe with melancholy pleasure ttom a" work which he conducted 
for several years with singular ability : — 

" Considering satire more favourably, not as the efifnsion .of personal ani- 
mosity, but as an attempt to expose vice and folly to indignation and con- 
tempt, we are of opinion that it is rarely innocent. The exercise of ridi- 
cule implies in the satirist, and excites in his reader, a contemptuous feeling 
composed of pride and mirth ; that of invective, implies and excites an 
indignant feeling composed of pride and malice ; and, however faint and 
harmless these feelings may appear in single instances, and on just occa- 
sions, the character which they induce on the mind, by flrequent recurrence, 
is neither dubious nor amiable. The mob which has been assisting with 
stones and mud at an exhibition on the pillory, retnrns, perhaps, with 
strong feelings of contempt or indignation against some particular crime ; 
bnt we cannot applaud snch an attack even on vice, nor recommend such 
an employment as a salutary discipline for the heart. If the innocence of 
satire be donbtitol, we are still more inclined to question its efficacy. We 
will not affirm, that it has been wholly useless in combating the follies and 
delusions of mankind; — ^it may have abated some nuisances in literature, 
and reformed some offences against taste ; it may have rectified some little 
absurdities in dress or nunner, and assisted in demolishing the reverence for 
monks, the spirit of knight errantry, and the devotion to a corrupt and 
despotic priesthood. These absurdities were easy to overcome ; to expose 
was to defeat them ; they had no hold on the passions and appetites ; they 
maintained their power injuriously to the public interest, under a tempo- 
rary cover of ignorance, and were vanquished by a gleam of light ; they 
were not the eanker at the heart of a flower, but the caterpillar on its leaf* 
The follies of men are, however, so volatile and fantastic~they are so ready 
to vanish spontaneoudy, and re-appear in new shapes, that the touch of 
•atire is scarcely needed to anticipate their destiny ; it is unable to extin- 
qnish their essential being, and can only pretend to hasten that metamor- 
phose, which mig^t otherwise have waited a little for the lapse of lime. 
But the vices derive their influence, not flrom novelty or accident, but Arom 
the most powerful and permanent propensities of human nature ; they main- 
tain it, not by favour of ignorance, bnt against convictions of interest and 
sentiments of obligation. The vice which has resisted them all is invul- 
nerable to the wrath or ridicule of a satirist ; he cannot make it appear 
more odious than it is known to be, by any poetical association of circum- 
stances or aggravation of phrase ; nor propose any motives to virtue which 
conjcieBce or policy has not often soggaeted in vain. 
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intrenched themselves in some of those plausible 
representations with which the Dramatic Art, ab- 
stractedly considered, has furnished them. The 
Stage cannot boast one literary advocate who has 
viewed it impartially, who has taken its just fea- 
tures and traced its moral influence. There is not 
one, in fact, who has defended the Stage as it is; a 
creature of their own imagination, a Stage which 
never had existence but in the regions of fiwcy. 



*' Should it, however, be ■daitted, that the videiii are not teewlMMd to 
purrender their IlKTOorite gratiflcatioiui at the mimnoiii of a qMoaltllvi 
satirist; yet, personal satire may still be soppoeed to have its mm, to 4«l« 
the deiinqaent fkrom repeating, or the tempted flrom committinf , a erlmo, tf 
llie prospect of expdknre and pnblic scorn. To condemn the vteiooe my 
be effisctaal, where it is useless to condemn vice. The ezperinMOrt hat besa 
tried ; the early comic writers of Athens, as long as they were endared,— 

' Si qais erat dignas describi, qnod mains, ant tat, 
Qnod mcechas foret, ant sicarios, ant alioqni 
Famosns, mnita cum libertate notabant.' 

" We do not hear that the ridicnle of Aristophanes reformed or baalshed aay 
enlprit, or corrected the licentionsness of the Athenian manners ; Init we de 
remember that a venerable and innocent sage was the vietim of this hopefM 
censarate. The satire of the middle comedy has been revived in onr own timea ; 
we do not hear that Samnel Foote coold claim the credit of redacing the Bnnfe> 
ber of " Mother Colos ;" bnt we donbt not that, in blackening the chnmcler 
of Whitfield, he stiranlated the spirit of bigotry and persecntion which raged 
against him amongst vnlgar minds, and confirmed mnltitndes in their de* 
rision of religions truth, their habits of vice, and their heedlessness of 
eternity. 

" In fine, one qaestion may perhaps be equivalent to fifty argnm^tn:*— 
What profligate has satire ever reclaimed to virtue, and what crime haa it 
ever banished from society ? If one instance could be produced, we mist 
again enquire, before we acknowledge its eflBcacy as an instrument of re- 
form, Has it altered the character, or only changed the vicef Haa It 
purged a constitutional taint, or only obliterated a particplar symptom r* 
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many have indeed fervidly and successfully eulo- 
gized. They have given just such a view of the 
Theatre as Condorcet and Godwin, in their wild and 
beautiful theories, have given of man, which possess 
every thing to make them charming — but truth. 

We are not to reason a priori on what delightful 
effects a perfect theatre, " A baseless fabrick of a 
vision," might produce ; we have nothing to do with 
those who would lead us on to the utmost verge of 
possibility, who refer us to some distant golden age 
iivhen this Leopard will change his spots. The great 
question is. What has the real, not an imaginary. 
Theatre actually produced? And the point which 
is now before us, is not what talents have been 
called forth by the Drama, what improvement lite- 
rature and taste have derived from it, but what has 
been its influence on the morals and the happi- 
ness of mankind. 

Were I to allow the Stage all that its warmest 
friends are disposed to claim on the score of lite- 
rary refinement and taste; yet I am by no means 
persuaded that these effects might not have been 
otherwise produced. It is, strictly speaking, but 
one branch of literature that has received peculiar 
advantage from the Theatre; and perhaps I may be 
accused of vandalism, when I declare, that if literary 
ta^tfs and the fine arts connected with the Stage 
piittst f^ purchased at the enormous expence of mo- 
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rality and religion, it is our duty to preserve these, 
let the fate of polite literature he what it may. 

I fear no contradiction when I assert, that since 
the promulgation and estahlishment of Christianity, 
the Stage has never heen, for three months together, 
what a wise Legislature, concerned for the morals of 
the people, and consequently for their felicity, could 
consistently tolerate; and, from what is known of 
human nature, there is no probability of a change. 
Indeed, from the nature and circumstances of a 
Theatre, which will afterwards be considered, a ra- 
dical improvement in this respect is impossible. 
It is fair, in arguing against what we disapprove, to 
state those facts which make the scale of reason pre- 
ponderate in our favour. 

As a prosperous Stage is one of the effects of 
Luxury, Idleness, and Dissipation, it is marked with 
the features of its family; and, to render their pro- 
gress more alarming, it lends to its progenitors all its 
power. Aided by the Theatre, these destroyers of 
virtue become more and more successful in their 
work. In the Stage they have a powerful auxiliary, 
more particularly useful in enlarging the boundaries 
of their influence. The effeminacy of Luxury, its 
idleness, and its vice, are at first confined to the 
wealthy and the great ; and while the body of the 
people remain uncontaminated, the cause of Virtue, 
comparatively speaking, suffers little. The fniitfiil 
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parent of Vice and Misery is that which relaxes the 
nerve of Industry — which transforms the citizen^ 
the tradesman, and the mechanic, into the man of 
fashion, the lounger, and the lihertine. While dis- 
sipation moves in the narrow circle of the exalted 
few, it is but an excrescence on the body — it affects 
not the constitution ; but when it widens its sphere, 
and embraces alike the poor and the rich, with the 
intermediate space between, it is as if the whole 
mass of blood were infected with deadly poison. 
And that channel, through which the higher classes 
of society pour forth their contaminating influence 
upon the humbler walks of life, whatever it be, is 
perhaps of all the evils that ever entered the world 
the most baneful and destructive ; and I feel no 
hesitation in declaring, that this evil is the Stage *. 



• On Uiis sabject, the modem Andrew Marvel has written with great 
pointy and hb reasoning is most conclnsiye. A few extracts from " Apho- 
ristic Observations, proposed to the consideration of the public, respect- 
ing the propriety of admitting theatrical amusements into country manu- 
factnring towns, by Rowland Hill, A. M.'* Speaking of comedies, Mr. H. 
observes, " that such plays as only exhibit the low tricks and artful designs . 
of different characters, corrupt the native simplicity of the people. The 
dresa and style of these interludes are equally as corrupting ; to this may 
be added, the frequent and extreme profanation of the sacred name of God. 
Mr. Hill then remarks on the lewd gestures and expressions which disgrace 
comic actors, and exclaims, " How can any persons, especially females. 
Join to support a set of strangers who demand from them a payment, while 
they insolt their modesty by sentiments and actions the most vulgar and 
obscene f" These exhibitions, though countenanced by the rich, aiv princi- 
palJy supported by the poor at large ; and we too well know what sort of 

F 
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One fair way of judging whether a Theatre be 
beneficial or injurious, is to suppose that it has its 



low joke* please people of tbelr edncatton best. For snch exhibltfom m 
these, they are the most willing to part with their money ; and no wonder 
that they do it eagerly, while they have tho^by an opportnnity of being a 
sort of companions to their superiors ; too many of whom, by joining in the 
wretched laogh, thereby give sufficient proof that, though better educated, 
how little they are the better for their education. I will enquire. If tragic 
performances are preper exhibitions for a country town? The mind of 
man being naturally aspiring, all high and romantic ideas feed that dispo- 
sition; and the common people are taught thereby snch as|nring and am- 
bitious sentiments as God in his providence never designed for their pur- 
suit. By such sentiments, therefore, the minds of these people, contrary to 
their proper callings, are naturally unhinged from following those pursuits 
of industry and fhigality which ought to be the main business of their lives. 
In short, by comedies, they are instructed to be dissipated and profane; 
by trt^edieSf they are taught to be lofty and proud. Now, what must be 
the effect of these things? and, first, upon our manufoctnrers :-^That our 
manufacturers may meet with a proper encouragement for their industry, 
are we not under the cruel necessity to give them- but low wages for a deal 
of labour, in order to procure an extensive sale for the commodity ? And, 
with these low wages, if they follow the proper dictates of the economy of 
human life, they will have their wives and families to support. Is it not 
then next to robbery to suffer these poor people to be tempted to part with 
the pittance they so hardly earn for themselves and flmdlies, to spend it 
upon a set of strangers, who corrupt their minds and leave them in bq;- 
gary to lament their folly? And while these temptations are permitted, can 
the evil consequences possibly be avoided? Next, let the situation of snch 
as are in servitude be properly attended to. It is their business to look 
upon their masters' and mistresses' concerns as their owp ; on this account 
they ought to stay at home and mind their business; and for this thehr 
employers should properly reward them. Good servants should learn to 
keep within doors ; and, when tempted to go abroad, no wonder if they 
soon commence bad ones. Servants and manufacturers being thus equally 
corrupted, what must be the consequence ? That which ruins a good ser- 
vant destroys our domestic happiness, as it is to them we are indebted for 
much of our enjoyments in private life ; and, as all our strength and wealth 
consists in the industry and frugality of the poor at large, to corrupt fhem 
is to weaken the very sinews of the nation. A spirit of dissipation among 
our manufactories cannot but ultimately tend to the destruction of onr com- 
merce. But what are the grosser consequences of these things? Every 
single sixpence that can be procured must run in this miaerable cbumel; 
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fall influence, and produces all the effect which its 
principles are calculated to produce, without any 
counteracting influence from Christianity. : I will 
suppose a city, where the natural depravity of the 
human heart grows with no more than common lux- 
uriance, when aided by companionship and example* 
Let us conjecture that it is entirely destitute of every 
thing like religion, but what man is able to discover 
by his conscience^ and the light of reason. .Imagine^ 
if you can, that some benevolent company of players. 



and, when at a loss for more, the pawnbroker is to supply them; he next 
jtrips them of their clothing :— thus donbly spoiled, how deplorable is the 
•itoation of these poor thon^tless creatures! Let the lovers of good order 
and sobriety pass the doors where these scenes are exhibited ; there they 
will meet in plenty bankrupts of this description mixing with profligates 
of a still lower cast, each of them waiting to catch all they can gratis. 
Lewd women join the mob ; these revel together without control. From 
Mch a mart of wickedness they retire, fitted for every crime that hmnau 
nature, in its foulest state, can possibly commit. To complete the evils of 
these execrable performances, a -wretched group of. children are called from 
each cottage or garret, to bring up the rear ; they are taught to sin betimes, 
and soon commence as hardened and as shameless as their tutors in iniquity. 
The very flrrt calamitous day sinks all these poor heedless creatures into a 
situation in which they must either starve or receive parochial support; and 
for this every industrious inhabitant must equally be taxed. Now, is it 
just in these lovers of dissipation to give countenance to such evils, which, 
aft-.r all, their industrious neighbours must pay for as well as themselves?" 
In reference to male servants, it may be proper to mention the sad dete< 
rioration of morals which they experience, by being taken to the lobbies 
and avenues of the Theatre, and being forced to spend, while waiting for 
their respective families, so many hours with the most profligate of both 
■exes that are always to be found in these haunts of iniquity. .Thus a know- 
ledge of all the vices of the town is conveyed to the female domestics and 
the younger branches of the family, Arom which the most serious practical 
evils not nnft^uently ensue. I believe this subject is treated with becoming 
severity by Mrs. More in her Thoughts on the Religion of the Fashionable 
World. 

F 2 
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touched with compassion at the deplorable ignorance 
and wickedness of the inhabitants of this city, 
should kindly undertake to instruct them by amuse- 
ment and theatrical representation. And, to complete 
the fiction, suppose they were to take with them a 
goodly number of the most popular dramatic pieces 
which have received the sanction and applause of a 
Christian audience ; do you think that, after a fair 
trial, the inhabitants would be the better, or the 
worse, for their instruction 1 Now I maintain, that 
a theatre much more pure than any Europe ever 
knew, was established in a city exactly circum- 
stanced as the imaginary one which I have de- 
scribed ; and the result was increasing depravity, 
immoral refinement, effeminacy, and ultimate de- 
struction. The city to which I refer was Athens, 
and the theatre that which Wit and Genius did 
their utmost to support, and which received the 
homage of every Muse. 

It is a remarkable fact, which the advocates of the 
Theatre, on the principle that it is the friend of 
morals, must account for if they can, that the Stage 
has flourished most in the most corrupt and de- 
praved state of society. How comes it to pass, 
that in proportiou as sound morality, industry, and 
religion, advance their influence, that the Theatre 
is deserted and neglected, and that it grows in fa- 
vour in the same ratio as virtue and religion de- 
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dinef How has it happened too, if the Stage be 
the school of virtue, that the most dissolute and 
abandoned of mankind are its passionate admirers, 
and wannest advocates ; that those who trample 
on every moral obligation^ and despise the sanctions 
of religioQj have, in every age, afforded the Theatre 
their most cordial support? " Tis strange, His 
passing strange,'^ that those whose lives contradict 
almost every injunction in the Decalogue should be 
charmed with the beauty and excellence of virtue 
on the Stage. But the truth is, the Stage is the nur- 
sery of depravity, and the accomplice of crime. The 
virtne (falsely so called) which it inculcates, is vice 
softened and refined, or it would not receive the 
voluntary suffirage of every pupil of iniquity*. 

That the Theatre has widened the circle of dissi- 
pation — that it has given a mortal stab to the virtue 
and happiness of youth of both sexes in the higher 
and middling classes of society, are fiicts too noto- 
rious to be denied, and too awful not to be deplored 
by every fnend of human nature. 

Dissipation and extravagance are fruitful sources 
of wretchedness, and are often the forerunners of 



• If the Tlieatre be a school for morality, we may reaionaUy conclode 
that ita mott diligent and persevering attendants are the best scholars — that 
they are in ftict the most virtnons of men, except the proliNflors who arc 
coBttaatly engage ia teaching the science. 

F3 
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every vice : to the love of Pleasure the grave and 
aecessary pursuitgiof life .are made to yield, ahd ex-» 
pence is a trivial consideration when cupidity is to 
be gratified. But money is not always within the 
grasp — it is not always reatdy to administer to every 
rising wish; this generates gloomy Discontent, or 
something worse. It not unfrequently leads to gam* 
bling among the higher, and to more unlicensed 
robbery among the lower classes of society— exam* 
pies of which are often exhibited on the^ Stage. 
And if the hero be a man of spirit, his reputation 
suffers, by such expedients but little diminution. 

Another dreadful effect which the Theatre pro- 
duces on morals is, that its votaries always, eon- 
sider reason, and the dictates of virtue^ to be sub' 
ordinate to Feeling. Feeling is paramount^ 'and it 
is every thing; and because it is natural, k must 
therefore be right : thus revenge is^ often prefeited 
to forgiveness, and the gratification of the monieiit 
to the self-denial of virtue. The school which 
teaches such a doctrine as this, 'can never^snrely 
be recommended as friendly to happiness, or to so- 
ciety. c; : 

It has indeed been urged, in defence of the The- 
atre, that it cherishes in the bosom those feelings 
which are called the charities of human life* But 
the power of fiction to seize on the affections, 
awakens a kind of bastard sensibility — a sensibility 
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which- leaveis the heart a stranger to eompassion — 
a sensihility which led Sterne to weep over a dead 
asSy while he could suffer a living mother to mourn 
in poverty without either sympathy or assistance. 

A superficial glance around a Theatre, during the 
representation of some moving spectacle, might in- 
duce the reflection that the audience was composed 
of the most amiable and compassionate beings in 
the world. Who that had not known him but would 
have thought the tyrant a mild and benevolent 
prince, when he melted into tears at the public 
theatre at Athens : alas ! he was the most cruel and 
barbarous -of men. Feeling is an indifferent substi- 
tute for principle, — it is capricious and uncertain ; 
and in this view contributes nothing to our own, and 
but little to the happiness of others. 

At the Theatre likewise those romantic nodomi 
are imbibed which disorder the imagination, give 
a high and fictitious colouring to human life, and 
lay the foundation for perpetual: error and inces- 
sant mistakes. From the Theatre many a hapless 
young man has returned to the world a Hero of 
romance, a wou'd-be Poet, a brainless Wit, or a fan- 
cied Roscius. Bloated with imaginary greatness, he 
arraigns the Providence which would depress him 
in the world, and spurns the advice which, to make 
him happy, would confine him to his original station. 
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The spirit of Prophecy is not necessary to foretel 
that the future lot of such au one must be misery. 

I have instances before me, the recollection of 
which at this moment pains my heart, of the hor- 
ribly transforming influence of the Theatre. It is 
there that Vice steals upon the innocent and un- 
suspecting in the garb of Pleasure. And some I 
have known, who, on visiting the Playhouse, expe- 
rienced first a change of manners, and then of mo- 
rals, till the character was depraved and virtue anni- 
hilated. These are not solitary instances; nor was 
the effect accidental, — it is what every rational be- 
ing would naturally expect to follow, on the sup- 
position that the Stage has any Influence in the for- 
mation of character. For I am afraid what Dr. 
Johnson said of the plays of Congreve, is too ap- 
plicable to the greater part of the most popular 
dramatic pieces of the present day — '* It is acknow- 
ledged with universal conviction, that the perusal 
of his works will make no man better, and that 
their ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in al- 
liance with vice, and to relax those obligations by 
which life ought to be regulated .'' 

I would by no means be thought to institute a 
comparison between the plays of Congreve and those 
of our modern writers. Their scenes are not so lus- 
cious, nor is their language so indelicate and un- 
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chaste; yet in general their tendency is the same; 
and I conceive the present age is likely to sustain a 
far greater injury from its theatrical productions, 
than even that for which Congreve wrote. If our 
modern plays, like his, were openly immodest and 
licentious, they would then carry their own anti- 
dote with them, and the sober part of mankind 
would remove at a convenient distance from their 
contaminating influence. But as our writers for the 
Stage now manage it, '' Vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness," and consequently is more 
dangerous than the barefaced obscenities of Dryden 
and his contemporary already mentioned. A dou- 
ble ENTENDRE and an arch equivoque are well 
understood and applied by a licentious audience; 
and the buzz of approbation which is heard through 
the whole assembly furnishes abundant proof that 
the effect is not lost. Modest impudence in a female 
form will indeed pretend to blush behind a fan, but 
with all her coyness the artful nymph is rather gra- 
tified than offended. 

I have no doubt, in addition to the evils already 
traced to the Theatre, that the alarming progress 
of Suicide, " our Island's shame," may be ascribed 
in a great measure to its influence ; for there it is 
often represented, and in such a manner as to excite 
the admiration or pity of the audience. The case of 
Eustace Budgell, one of the writers in the Spectator, 
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is strikingly in point, and proves the dangerons in- 
fluence of what is reckoned one of the best moral 
plays in the English language. Having involved 
himself by extravagance in the deepest distress, he 
plunged into the Thames as the oblivion of sorrow, 
leaving on his bureau this justification of the fatal 
deed, " What Cato did, and Addison approved, can- 
not be wrong." That which is in its own nature 
evil, cannot by its legitimate influence be prqductiye 
of good ; that which has an immoral tendency will 
never promote morality. 

It cannot indeed be denied that some dranutic 
pieces have been received with approbation, whkk 
abound in just sentiments, and which contain somf 
good moral principles; but their success must be 
attributed to other causes than their moral tendency; 
for had they been filled with the most obnoxious 
general sentiments, their dramatic beauty and their 
construction for stage efi^ect would have rendered 
them quite as popular*. The talents of the writer, 



• We shonld do well, in ascertaining the cantes which have contributed to 
the saccess of these dramas, to remember how the art of the po^» in con- 
stnicting the character of his hero, has neatralised and rendered ineffec- 
tnal all the virtuous notions which he seems desirous to inculcate. Mrs. 
More justly remarks — ** Even in these plays, in which the principles which 
false honour teaches are neither professedly inculcated nor vindicated, yet 
the hero who has been reprieved A'om sin, during four acta, by the ngt 
remonstrance of some interfering friend, or the imperious power of bean^ ; 
beauty, which is to a stage hero that restraining or impelling power, which 
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and not his principles, have secured him applause. 
This is not an unfair conclusiouy because the same 
audience has bestowed praise on productions the 
most immoral and licentious* on account of the 



Iaw, or Conscience, or Scripture, are to other men ; still in the conclnsion, 
when the intrigue is dexterously completed, when the passion is worked up 
to its acm^, and the valedictory scene is so near at hand, that it becomes 
inconvenient to the poet that the impetuosity of his hero should be any 
loBger restrained, when his own patience and the expostulating powers of 
his fHend are both exhausted together, and he seasonably winds up the 
drama by stabbing either his secret enemy or his best benef^tor ; or, as it 
still more freqaently happens, himself; still, notwithstanding his criminal 
catastrophe, the hero has been exhibited through all the preceding scenes 
as such a combination of perfections ; his behaviour has been so brave and 
DP generous (and bravery and generosity are two qualities which the world 
boldly stakes against both tables of the Decalogae) that the yonthftal spec- 
tator, especially if he have that amiable warmth and sensibility of soul 
which lay him so plausibly open to seduction, is too much tempted to coq- 
aider as venial the sudden and unpremeditated crime to which the unre- 
sisted impulse of the moment may have driven so accomplished a character. 
And a little tame tag of morality, set to a few musical periods by the un- 
impassioned friend, is borne down, absorbed, lost, in the impetuous, but too 
engaging, character of the feeling, fiery hero; a character, the errors of 
which are now consummated by an act of murder, so affectingly managed 
that censure is swallowed up in pity; the murderer is absolved by the 
^veeping auditory, who are ready, if not to justify the crime, yet to vindicate 
t)ie criminal. The drowsy moral at the close, slowly attempts to creep 
after the poison of the piece, but it creeps in vain ; it can never expel that 
which it can never reach ; for one stroke of feeling, one natural expression 
of the passions, be the principle right or wrong, carries away the affections 
of the auditor, beyond any of the poet's force of reasoning, to controul. 
And thejf know little of the power of the Dramatic Art, or of the confor- 
mation of the human mind, who do not know that the heart of the feeling 
spectator is always at the command of the passions in the hand of a true 
poet, who snatches him with uncontrouled dominion 

" To Thebes and Athens when he will and where." 

Prq/ace to Tragedies, p, z\. 
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charms of poetry with which they were enriched, 
and their power to interest the passions. 

But if it could even be established, that daring 
a century as many as fifty moral plays have received 
the sanction of the public, this would not affect the 
general character of the Stage ; and I believe it 
would be impossible, were we to consult the literary 
and dramatic annals of the last hundred year^ to find 
ten plays that a Christian ought to recommend, or 
the leading heroes of which any man should consider 
as models to be observed, or as examples to be fol- 
lowed. 

There is one view of the moral influence of the 
Theatre which I have not taken, and with which I 
shall conclude this part of the subject, and that is, 
its influence on the Female Character. 

The importance of woman in society has been 
universally felt and acknowledged; her influence is 
potent; to her we are indebted for social comfort 
and domestic joy. Woman, lovely woman, is the 
sovereign of our happiness; and the virtue of the 
human race is committed to her hands. She is the 
depository and the guardian of the generation which 
is to adorn or disgrace a future age ; and on her 
qualifications to discharge the important trust, their 
destiny in a great measure depends. It is the glory 
of civilized man to pay this homage to the sen; 
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and "who would not with indignation oppose that 
which would degrade woman from her distinguished, 
important eminence 1 That which would roh her of 
the pecnlmr features of her character, which would 
unfit her for the performance of the various duties 
appertaining to her station and her sex, is a dreadful 
evil which policy, interest, and every thing which 
can operate as a motive upon the human hreast call 
upon us to detest. Preserve her native modesty, — 
let her heart confine its wishes and its affections 
within the circle o£ intellectual improvement, do- 
mestic duties, and domestic pleasures, and woman 
becomes what her Creator designed, ** set help meet 
for man;'' the gentle friend of his youth; the kiud 
instructor as well as the mother of his children; 
his counsellor in difficulties, the soother of his sor- 
rows in affliction ; and I may almost add, the arhi- 
tress of his fate. But transform her character: let 
modesty, the guardian of every female virtue, retire; 
let the averted eye which turns disgusted from the 
remotest approach of evil grow confident ; let that 
delicacy of sentiment which feels a ** stain like a 
wound,'^ give place to fashionable apathy; let the 
love of home and a taste for the sweetly interest- 
ing employiaents of the domestic scene be ex- 
changed for the pursuits of theatrical entertain- 
ment, and the vagrant disposition of a stylish belle, 
^od the picture is reversed ; the female is degraded, 

o 
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and society has lost its most powerful, captivating 
charm; man is comfortless and alone; — he must go 
abroad for pleasure ; — miserable wanderer ! his chil- 
dren clasp the knees of a stranger — home has do 
attractions — he has no kindred heart to partake of 
his joys and sorrows; the world is before him; it 
allures and intoxicates, but it does not make him 
happy. Where is the enemy that has done this! 
What has dashed the cup of domestic enjoyment to 
the ground 1 — ^The Stage. Let the theatrical passion 
once be cherished in a female bosom, and farewell 
modesty; the taste is vitiated, and domestic happi- 
ness is gone. 

It is at the Theatre," says the Abbe Clement, 
our daughters are taught the art of skilfully con- 
ducting an intrigue, of concealing from their parents 
the secrets of their hearts, of cherishing a passion 
condemned by propriety and morality*.'' If a daugh- 



ft 



• " Let me now for a moment tarn to the yonnger part of that sex, to 
whose service 1 have generally devoted my principal attention. A virtaoai 
young woman, it will be said, who has been correctly educated, will tnra 
with abhorrence from the unchaste scenes of a loose play. It is indeed w 
to be hoped ; and yet many plays, which really deserve that character, 
escape that denomination. Bat I concede this point, and proceed to the 
more immediate object of my animadversions. The remark may be thoaght 
preposterous, should I observe, that, to a chaste and delicate young mind, 
there is in good plays one danger which 1 will venture to assert is almost 
more formidable than that which is oAen atUched to pieces more ob* 
viously censurable. The more refined and delicate the passioii of love is 
made to appear, the more insinuating, and of course the more dangemiy 
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ter of mine coald visit the Theatre, and tell me 
that she could view with pleasure the scenes in 



win the exquisite and reiterated representation of tliat passion be found. 
Now, love being ttie grand business of plays, those young ladies who are 
fkrequently attending them will be liable to nourish a feeling which is often 
strong enough of itself, without the constant supply of foreign fuel, namely, 
tkat love is the grand business of life also. If the passion be avowedly 
UUcit, her well-instructed conscience will arm her with scruples, and her 
seme of decorum will set her on her guard. While, on the other hand, the 
greater the purity with which the passion is exhibited, provided the exhibi* 
tion be very touching and warm, the more deep and irresistible will be its 
eifect. on a tender and inexperienced heart ; nay, the more likely will the. 
passion, acted on the Stage, be to excite a corresponding passion in the 
heart of the yonog spectatr^iss. If she have not yet felt the pasmon she 
Met to finely ponrtr^yed, the wiii wish t6 feel it, and her not having felt it, 
ihe will consider as something wanting to the perfection of her nature. 
.She will ascribe the absence of it to a defect in her own heart which must 
be supplied, or to some untowardness in her own circumstances which must 
be removed. Thus her imagination will do the work of the passions, and 
the fancy will anticipate the feelings of the heart ; the source this of some 
•f the most fatal disorders in the female character I Now, to captivate 
nch a tender and affectionate heart as that we are considering, the sem** 
blance of virtue is necessary ; for while she will conceive of criminal pas- 
sion as censurable, she will be equally apt to consider the most imprudent 
passion as justifiable, so long as the idea of absolute crime is kept at a di8> 
tance. If the love be represented as avowedly vicious, instead of lending 
herself to the illasion, she will allow it ought to be sacrificed to duty ; but 
if she thinks it innocent, she persuades herself that every duty ought to be 
sacrificed to it, — nay, she will value herself in proportion as she thinks she 
could imitate the heroine who is able to love with so much violence and so 
much purity at the same time. By frequent repetition, especially if there 
be a taste for romance and poetry in the innocent young mind, the feelings 
are easily transplanted A*om the theatre to the closet; they are made to 
become a standard of action, and are brought home as the regulators of life 
and manners. The heart being thus filled with the pleasures of love, a new 
sera takes place in her mind, and she carries about with her an aptitude to 
receive any impression herself, and a constantly waking and active desire 
to make this impression in return. The plain and sober duties of life begin 
to be uninteresting ; she wishes them to be diversified with events, and en- 
livened by heroes. Though she retains her virtue, her sober-mindedness 
is impaired : for she longs to be realising those pains and pleasures, and to 
be acting over those scenes and sacrifices which she so often sees repre- 

6 2 
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PicarrOy the Stranger, the Virgin of the Son, John 
Ball, and twenty other popular dramatic pieces I 
could name, I should clasp my lost child to my ho- 
som, weep at the thought of innocence for erer fled, 
and mourn the day that made me a parent: — her 
soul is polluted, and that is the essence of prosti- 
tution; the dignity of virtue is lost — and what re- 
mains? If the mother of my children could spend 
her evenings at the Theatre, and he gratified with 
what is passing there, she would lose my confidence 
and forfeit my regard; for I should be sure she had 
lost tie li^ -:|l|fi€ation8 of a wife. 

There is a charm in native modesty, whicti, wnen 
wanting only in appearance, renders the conversation 
even of a sensible woman insipid and disgusting. 
But I know not how the appearance of modesty can 
be retained, when the eye must be accustomed to 
scenes which ingenuous youth of the other sex can 
scarcely behold without horror. The world may 
call a woman virtuous, who, with a countenance 
of brass, can sit unmoved when heaven b insulted 
by proianeness, and the audience by oaths; when 



sented. If the erils ariaing firom frequent scenic representations to a yoni^ 
woman were limited to tbe single incoorenience that it makes her sigh to 
be a hen^ne, it wonld be a strong reason why a discreet and piona motho' 
shonld be slow in introdvcii^ her to them.** 
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modesty is trampled on, and licentiousness in- 
dulged; and this may be the current virtue of a 
depraved age: but give me the innocence which 
shrinks at the touch of vice. When the outworks 
of modesty are demolished, the conquest of the 
citadel is comparatively easy. The Stage has con- 
tributed a dreadful share to the immodesty of dress 
and manners which characterizes the ^aishionable fe- 
males of the day. It is there that Rustic Simplicity 
has learnt to cast off its decent robe, and Rural In- 
nocence has changed its modest blush, its retiring 
mien, for the theatrical stare, and the imposing, 
dauntless front of the actress. 

Upon the whole I am persuaded, that the Theatre is 
one great source whence have flowed those contami- 
nating streams, which have had so fetal an influence in 
depraving the female character in the higher classes of 
society. It is to this I fear, among other causes, we 
may trace the adulteries and the crimes of fashionable 
life; it is this too which has rendered the helpless 
female the easy prey of a felse seducer. When once 
a woman is brought to consider the delirium of a 
heart abandoned to the disorder of the senses, to be 
virtue, and the indulgence of vitiated feelings, to be 
happiness, — persuasion may complete her ruin> and 
passion may be the harbinger of infamy. It is on 
the Stage ** that passion is identified with virtue i'^ 

63 
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teach a female this, and where is the safegvaid of 
honour; where the security of happiness! It it 
gone — it is fled for even 

Hitherto my animadversions have heen directed 
against the Stage, on the broad ground of its being 
opposed to the happiness of man as a member of 
civil society. I would now particularly trace its 
influence, as it retards the progress of vital Chrk- 
tianity. 

Christianity is the balm of life; i^ healing virtue 
invigorates, the exhausted powersi enlivens the de- 
pressed spirits, silences tormenting apprehensipnsi 
and tranquillizes the agitated breast. There is no 
depth of human woe which it cannot fi^thom : ** Ukt 
the fabled power of enchantment, it changes the 
thorny couch into a bed of down; closes with a 
touch the wounds of the soul ; and converts a wit 
demess of sorrow into the borders of .paradise*" 
But Christianity, calculated as it is to banish guilt 
and wretchedness from the world, is powerless and 
ineffectual until it becomes a vital principle in tii^ 
heart, until its doctrines ai?e cordially embmoed^ 
and its morality implicitly obeyed. To yield.a cM 
assent to its evidences, to enlist under its atandard 
by merely wearing its name as a badge of distinc- 
tion, is in fact not to believe in it at all : — it must 
be welcomed to the bosom, and must there be en- 
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throned, or the blessings which follow in its train 
can never be enjoyed. 

Perhaps there are very few persons who would 
deliberately renounce the Christian faith, I would 
hope there are fewer still who do not shudder with 
abhorrence when they think of the philosophical as* 
sdciation, with Voltaire at its head, which was formed 
to annihilate Christianity, and whose watchrword, 
when the Redeemer's honour was to be assailed, 
was, ^' Crush the wretch/' Bat it is to be : feared 
there are many of this description,, who, while they 
believe that a disavowal of Christianity would be the 
renunciation of all future hope, are yet very far from 
being Christians, indeed. They really and in fact 
give up every thing in Christianity but the name; 
that they retain as a sort of icharraito lull an accusing 
conscience to repose, and to disarm Death of some 
of his terrors., l^e opinidnn they reverence are 
such as the New Testament rejects aa pernicious 
and destnietive; the code of morals which they 
have formed to themselves, independently of the 
Gospel, is such as the Christian Legislator never 
enforced; and Christians of this character are re- 
markable for nothing so much as an universal de- 
parture, both in spirit and conduct, from their great 
Exemplar. 

Among a great variety of causes which have con- 
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triboted to produce this stm^ incoBsisteiiej md 
oppositioo between name and princif^e, profetskm 
and practice, we may reckon the Stage. This enemy 
has robbed many of the little religioB which once 
distinguished them, and lodged in the hearts of 
others the strongest prejudices against the practical 
influence of Christianity. The ^hionable reygionists 
of the present day are illustrations of the first part 
of this assertion ; and the difficulty which persons, 
under a powerful conviction of the truth and impor- 
tance of religion, feel in resigning to its influence 
their last favourite — the Stage, — is a proof of the 
other part. 

When I hear some ^hionable Christians cooverse, 
when I behold their conduct in the world, I at once 
perceive, that the orator on the boards has a fat 
greater influence than the orator in the pul|Mt ; and 
an attendance on both has produced such an oddity 
and inconsistency of character, that Adam would 
scarcely know his oflspring; and Jesus oi Nazareth 
must certainly disfranchise them from all the privi- 
leges and immunities which will distinguish his 
genuine followers. 

The Theatre, when resorted to l^ persons whs 
profess to have embraced the Christian religion in 
its peculiar doctrines and strict morality, soon difr* 
plays its wonder-working power: Religion quickly 
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resigns the throne to Pleasure ; the doctrines of the 
Cross give place to a less severe and more accom- 
modating system; or if the creed remain unaltered, 
it loses its practical effect — ** The salt has lost its 
savour;'' the peculiar features of the Christian cha- 
racter are gradually softened down till they disap- 
pear. 

I am avirare it will be no easy task to persuade the 
religious lovers of the Stage that it has produced this 
effect upon them ; for apostasy from the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel is a disease, which, while it 
strikes every eye besides, is concealed from the miser- 
able patient himself. It was when the church at 
Laodicea was poor, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked, that she imagined herself rich and increased 
in goods. If a person, professing to be regulated in 
bis spirit and conduct by the pure morality of the 
(Grospel, can be gratified with amusements, which are 
pursfied with avidity by the vicious and the vain, in 
exact proportion as he derives pleasure from those 
amusements, he must be departing from the spirit of 
Christianity; for Christianity aims to produce a cha- 
racter singula^, and every way unlike the character 
of those who are the abettors of the Stage. If one 
iashionable amusement more than another be stampt 
with the features of what is called in the Gospel 
*• The world/' it is the Theatre. Before a person can 
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seek pleasure from the Drama he must have imbibed 
much of the spirit of the world : for there every thing 
is exhibited, and admired, to which the Christian 
Lawgiver has said, " Be not conformed.'' When 
Christians sanction the Stage, they betray their re* 
ligion into the hands of the enemy; and Christianity 
is more effectually injured by these, its pretended 
friends, than by the open attacks of the most hostile 
and inveterate of its avowed adversaries*. To such 



• Mr. Hill has favoured ni with th« following chtracteriallo ^lernliou 
which I iniert on account of their qnaintneH and point. 

That which is innocent can never hurt the mind : and, according to die 
word of God, every Christian should be in a perpetual aptitude for prayer. 
Should, therefore, any of the uncharitable laity suppose some of the clergy 
to be the ringleaders and promoters of such amusements as are n^ inmocent, 
I humbly advise them, as a proof of their spirituality, and to shew bow well 
such diversions as they recommend will mix with a spfirit of tme devotioBf 
that some of them would compose a new manual for these purposes : and, 
as a farther proof that the criterion of prayer is a Jnst one, I hnmbly recom* 
mend to my reverend brethren the following mottos for Uio new-intended 
manual : 

Prap without ceasing, i Thess. v. IT. 

Praying always with aU prayer and supplication in the spMt; end 
watching thereunto with aU perseverance. Eph. vi. 18. 

Continuing instant in prayer. Rom. xii. 13. 

In every thing give thanks; for this is the wili of God l» Christ Jetut 
concerning you. l Thcss. v. is. 

To the pious compiler of this new publication, for I believe this is en- 
tirely new ground, 1 beg leave to recommend forms of prayer on the fol- 
lowing occasions: 

A devout suppUcation before going to a tragedy. 

Another before going to a comedy. 

A short form of prayer to be said before a farce. 

Another short prayer before a harlequin entertaimneHt, 

Then let the clergyman direct his devout disciple not to omit any of the 
accustomed forms before going to bed ; but, as a proof of proper gratitadf 
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Christians I would recemmend consistency, and advise 
them never to absent themselves from the Theatre 
-when the play- bills announce for performance — " The 
Hypocrite." 

The Stage has operated against Christianity two 
ways: — its morality has always been diametrically 
opposite to the morality of the Gospel, and con- 
sequently it produces an antichristian character: — 
it has also vitiated the taste by raising the pas- 
sions above their proper tone, and thus inducing a 
dislike and aversion to grave and serious subjects, 
which have nothing to recommend them but their 
simplicity and importance. 



to Almighty God foir such blessed innocent amusements, to add a thanks- 
(fining prayer ; which, for the sake of avoiding prolixity, may be made 
equally saitable to each of the four above-mentioned occasions. 

Bat, to finish the plan of oar new-intended manual, which I would recom- 
mend to be short, that it may be portable and snug for the pocket, fit also to 
be bound op with the Week's Preparation, or Companion to the Altar, 
■honld there not be a proper prayer made at enterit^ a bolt-room, and 
another at returning thereArom 1 Another prayer may be also necessary for 
m card assembly, together with a few holy ^aculations to be said between 
the deals. I could also recommend the composiug of a huntsman's prayer, 
and the horse-racer's prayer: but then we should get too much into the line 
of such as honestly declare that they make no pretensions to religion; and, 
as such, they act much more consistently, and, as members of society, are 
Bot to be treated with sanctimonioas contempt, though followed with our 
good wishes and prayers till the time shall come that God may bless them 
with a better choice. 

I lastly observe, that, if such diversions will not bend into proper subjects 
for devotion, no devout persons, especially none of the clergy, who' are de- 
iront ex-q0cio, should ever attend them, as such an attendance is beneath the 
dignity of their honourable and sacred ftinction, and consequently does the 
Ipoeatest injary to religion, and brings it into the completest cMitempt. 
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Tbe sobliMe Monlitj of the Goqid has excited the 
adaintioa, if not the lore, of all anakiBd : erm in- 
fidels, who proadlj contcan the ChristiaB &ith, hife 
paid their relnctaot hoonge to that sjstea of monk 
which the genins of Christianity has revealed, and 
which by its sanctions it incakates and anintaini. 
This aonlitj has indeed renounced the 8|Nmoas vir« 
tnes of a depraved world; it calb nothing good hot 
that which really is so in the nature of things; it per- 
plexes and renders ridicaloos many terms in the 
nomenclatare of moral science, invented by mere 
philosophers and poets; and that which conduces not 
to the happiness of man as an individual, or a social 
being, however specious its appearance, it ckspises 
and condemns. In this it is singularly indifierent 
to the prejudices and sentiments of manUnd; it 
neither courts their admiration, nor deprecates their 
censure: — as the instructor of a world, its tone is 
dignified and firm. Its system is open to the inspec- 
tion of all, but it accommodates its principles and ior 
junctions to none. What is good it enjoins: what is 
evil, and eveu that which has the appearance of evilf 
it forbids. 

The morality of the Gospel is strict but necessary, 
and is austere to those only who are vitiated and des- 
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titute of its spirit. It is an unerring guide in every 
path, and in every situation of life; to the children of 
men it kindly speaks, and its language is, ** This is 
the way, vi^alk ye in it/' This is the orily infallible 
Mentor: other self-appointed instructors will present 
themselves on the road, assuming the garb, and some- 
times the language of Christianity : but of these we 
are commanded to beware ; their steps lead down to 
death. But it not unfrequently happens that the 
enemy of man is caressed as his friend, and welcomed 
by general consent to the heart. We should however 
recollect, that it may not be virtue which the multi- 
tude applauds, and that he is not the sincerest friend 
who is the most insinuating, and who boasts of his 
qualifications. The sentiments of what is called a 
Christian public, are not always to be regarded as 
Christianity. The subtle writer who, to restore the 
moral constitution, mingles sweet poison with his 
medicine, is a quack in ethics, and, like all em« 
pirics, kills where he ought to cure. From what is 
known of the human heart, no man, who avails him- 
self of such a method of doing good, will ever suc- 
ceed; he departs from the genius and spirit of Chris- 
tianity. He who consults the public taste, and who 
would conciliate the depraved passions which lurk in 
the bosom, in order to convey instruction to the mind, 
will destroy his pupils: to every grain of virtue con- 
veyed in this dangerous vehicle, there must be an 

H 
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ounce of destructiYe vice. Such a pretender to 
moral science, when contrasted with the Gospel, is 
the Stage. 

The Gospel is mond in every view, and every way 
hostile to sin. The Stage dazzles with a few apeeieiis 
qualities, which are greatly eiLceeded by entire cha« 
racters of disgusting vice. Sometimes indeed, the 
midnight horror of iniquity experiences a momentary 
illumination by a solitary flash of virtuous sentiment; 
but even its best sentiments are tainted; and when 
compared with the Gospel retire into nothing, or 
worse than nothing; while its counterfeit virtues, and 
real vices, are fatally destructive to morals. 

The ascendancy of the passions over reason^^the 
perversion of reason by inherent depravity, is the 
fruitful source of all human misery. To destroy this 
ascendancy — to sanctify the passions — aud to impart 
a holy principle to reason, is the object and the aim 
of Christianity: — its doctrines, its precepts, the sub* 
lime example which it proposes, all and equally tend 
to restore man to holiness and happiness. Thus every 
thing in the Gospel is directly opposed to pride and 
ambition, to anger and revenge, to levity and wanton- 
ness: every page of this invaluable book inculcates 
humility and contentment, condescension and meek- 
ness, sobriety and chastity; a spirit of fervent pity 
breathes from the alpha to the omega of the New 
Testament; and its leading fundamental principle is 
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— " Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
The man whose life is regulated by Christianity ac- 
knowledges God in all his enjoyments, and submits 
to his equitable government without murmur or' com- 
plaint in the hour of suffering and distress. Let 
ft person who has read the Gospel till its spirit is all 
his own — till its principles are deeply rooted in his 
soul — let such an one enter the Theatre, our modern 
school of virtue; and if it were possible to detain 
him there during the performance of one eyening, 
what would be his sensations — ^whait the compunction 
of his heart — that he had ever passed the unhallowed 
threshold of this sanctuary of foUy and delusion! 
How would he blush for hurn^ui^ nature, and weep at 
the depravity of these boasted instructors of man- 
kind ! 

A brief review of one of the most celebrated thea- 
trical productions, and the least exceptionable of any 
I have read, wiU evince the truth of the above re- 
marks, and be a sufficient apology fof their severity. 

Comedy is in its nature so contemptible, and the 
'* Stuff" of which it is made so disgusting to a mind 
of common dignity, that its plots, its follies, and 
what some are pleased to call, its good-humoured 
vices, shall not pollute my page. Love, intrigue^ pro- 
digality dressed in the garb of generosity, profaneness 
dignified with the name of fashionable spirit, seduc- 
tion and adultery, mere peccadillos in these days of 

H2 
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refinement, are all materials which the comic mme 
combines and adorns to please and instruct her nota- 
ries. More pernicious to the moral constitution than 
is hellebore to the natural, are the seductive plays 
imported from Germany. The Pizarro of Kotzehue 
is levelled at Christianity, and. like our Humes and 
our Gibbons, its author has purchased to himself in- 
delible disgrace, by making Jesus of Nazareth the 
author and instigator of crime. The Virgin of the 
Sun is exceptionable on another ground; and the 
mother that could suffer her daughters to read it in 
the closet, much more behold it at a Theatre^ mnit 
be the monster of her species, and the deliberate 
murderer of female virtue in the person of her own 
offspring. I would, but I dare not, transcribe a pas- 
sage which is entitled to pre-eminent infamy. 

I shall not be accused of partiality in my selection 
from the English Drama, if I offer a few strictures on 
the Tragedy of Douglas. This is reckoned one 
of our best theatrical performances; its morality has 
been highly applauded, and it is written by a clergy- 
man. — But its principles are antichristian. Its author, 
one of the angels of the Scottish church, if he ever 
understood the Gospel, is fallen like Lucifer, son <tf 
the morning. There are in this production some 
vestiges of an acquaintance with Christianity — ^but 
how mutilated ! — how changed ! And if the religion 
of his sermons inculcate the morality of his tragedy. 
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bis uiliifMrtuoate hearers, if they admire and approve, 
"will be any thing hut Christians. 

A» a dramatie composition, this tragedy is entitled 
to considerable praise; it is well conducted; the 
style is elegant, and in the highest degree it is in- 
teresting: but in a moral point of ykm, and with re- 
gard to its aspect on Christianity, it is exceedingly 
Amgerous. 

The first speech of Lady Randolph has a fEiolt 
which no Christian writer ought to commit ; she con- 
cludes her soliloquy by a reflection on '* Fate." But 
is Fate the God we worship! There are many excel- 
lent traits in the character of this heroine of the 
piece: — she feeb as a mother; but she talks not, she 
acts not, like a Christian; yet she is held up to the 
audience as a character to be admired and imitated. 
A clandestine marriage is the cause of her misfor- 
tunes; but she is not blamed for this act of impru- 
dence^ Her fieKher was not consulted, but deceived: 
— Hihe indeed laments the deception, but does not 
repent of her romantic love. Ini^elating her story to 
Aooa she refers again to '^ ruling Fate ;" and as she 
advances, in the-spirit of dissatisfaction, and as if in 
contempt of Providence, she upbraids the God of 
Heaven for afilicting her : — 



'" mighty heaveoy 



What bad I done to merit this afBiction?" 

U3 
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Hoes Ibb iHoible Mm mho tnd, '"The Lotd gife, 
and the Loid batk takoi away, bioMd be the nuie 
of the Loidr Bot what has a fictitioas character on 
the St^e to do with HeaTeol How shaaMfol this 
ioicaui appeal io sach eiicaastaaces, and how drenl- 
lallj iaipioos the scati«eBt! 

Agaia: hear this A ■■■nn hrcathiag a aiartial spirit, 
exalting the trade of anas above the shepherd's bum- 
Me, nseibl walk. 



lUak 



or the jmmg Eaglet of a TaliBal Metf 
How eooa be fas'd oa brifjkt aad Wraiag 
9fan'4 the low fcaijiin where hie Me had 
Aad iower'4 ap to the regkm of Us iire." 

Here is a sentiment which Christianity abhors; but it 
appears to be a fayoarite with oor Christian diyine, 
for be has more than once introdoced it with appro- 
bation. The feudal spirit animates him, and the pea- 
santry, the strength and glory of a country, the sinews 
of a state, are in bis view the refuse of the dunghill; 
while the barbarous love of arms exalts its possessor 
to another, and a higher rank of being. This high 
told rant may gratify the Scottish pride of ancestry, 
and may be sweet music in the ear of the haughty 
baron ; but the Gospel knows nothing of a natural 
inequality of mankind. And, if to be bom with 
the savage spirit of war, with a thirst for blood, 
be a proof of inherent dignity, the Tyger of the 
woods claims the precedence, and is superior to 
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the most distioguished heroes that ever Scotland 
knew. But listen : this Christian lady is at her de- 
votions : hear her prayer : — 



" Oh thoa all-righteons and eternal King, 
Who Father of the Fatherless art call'd. 
Protect my son I Thy inspiration^ Lord, 
Hath fillM his bosom with that sacred fire. 
Which in ttte Inreasts of his fiNreAithers bornM ; 
Set him on high, like them, that he may shine 
The star and glory of his native land." 



Pride^ ambition, revenge, the love of glory, all which 
Christianity is intended to extirpate from the human 
breast, and which have been the bane and misery of 
man, are here traced to a source which makes me 
shudder: — the inspiration of Jehovah hath filled her 
son's breast with the sacred fire of these unhal- 
lowed passions ! What page of the New Testament 
warrants any of its votaries to adopt such senti- 
ments? St. James would never have addressed such 
a prayer to the God of Heaven: — '^ Whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not of 
your lusts?'' was his opinion on the subject. What 
I have hinted before, the shocking profaneness of 
such appeals to heaven from an actress on the Stage, 
must chill every pious breast with horror. What 
daring impiety! A Christian divine is determined 
to write a tragedy, and, for the sake of stage effect, 
ventures to make the Eternal God one of the 
dramatis personam; and calls him ever and anon to 
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saoction pride, to smile on ambition, to lend his au- 
thority, and stamp with dignity a fiction — a lie. Fre- 
quent instances of this glaring imj^ty occur in the 
tragedy of Douglas. 

But Lady Randolph, with whom the audience is 
made to sympathize, and who is the most virtuous 
heroine that ever figured on the Stage, b broaght 
at last, to crown her piety and her virtue, with 
suicide. Unable longer to sustain the shock of ad* 
versity; deprived of every earthly comfort; and, as 
if the consolations of that Heaven in which she ii 
made to trust were suspended, she closes her ca- 
reer by self-murder: — 



u 



wach a ion. 



And sach a husband, drive me to my fete." 

The other characters of this piece are equaUy 
exceptionable; their morality cannot bear the severe 
test of the Gospel. Lord Randolph and Douglas am 
exhibited to be admired ; but this would be a miser- 
able world, if mankind were to imbibe the • ^rit 
and temper of these personages. Prompt to reveage 
an injury — proud and ambitious in the higbcBt de* 
gree — impatient of restraint — and deadly in their 
hate, are these instructors of a Christian audienee. 
Douglas dies, acknowledging that he only wished to 
live to run the career of glory aud to be admired. 
There is a scene in his life, where the audienee are 



I 
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made to catch the spirit of duelling, and almost to 
regret that the sword was not drawn to avenge a 
private wrong. His leaving the house of his re- 
puted father as an adventurer, is not mentioned as 
a faulty though his sudden departure wrung the old 
man's heart with anxiety and sorrow. In the eye of 
the author this boy had no defect ; and he undoubt- 
edly intended him as a model for our British youth. 
The whole tragedy is well adapted to make them 
warriors, duellists, and suicides. But the self-de- 
nying virtues of Christianity; that benevolence which 
embraces the whole human race as one family ; that 
controul over our own spirit; that disposition to 
forgive injuries, and to do good to those who 
despitefully use us; that fervent zeal to live to 
the glory of God;, that acquiescence in his will 
in every situation of trial and affliction; all of which 
are the distinguishing features of Christian morality, 
they will never learn from Douglas, nor from any 
other theatrical performance that was ever received 
with approbation on the Stage. Indeed, Christian 
virtue, or the Christian character drawn to the life, 
wholly complete in every part, would not please, 
but disgust a mixed audience: — and the reason is 
obvious ; those who refuse to welcome true religion 
to their hearts, must have their aversion to it sub- 
dued before they can be pleased with seeing it on 
the Stage. 
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Christiaiiity aims to complete the moial cimnugi 
and ackoovdedges nose as its votari^^^^^j^ nt 
nounce every lin. The Sta^g^^p^cS^ odc or two 
amiable qualities^ \9)^^t^not be considered as |ir< 
tucs, to aUns^J^^ thousand follies andyi^i^aiMf 
fy^^^lP^^'and it is remarkab^ii^il^ on the Stage 

^'those qualities qpl^^s^^plaudedy which a man- may 
posses^^^^iT^tie is entirely destitute of religioB; 

:^^iciSd^ others too are commended which he ought nol^' 
which he cannot possess, if he^ be a real^^ Christttn 
If a character be frank, open, generous, mid brav^ 
he has, according to the Vocabulary of the Stigie^ 
** A good heart/' He may. be an adulterer, a libo^ 
tine, a deq[>iser of God, and a trampler on his hiw% 
and these are only human frailties.- 

Wili it not then be acknowledged trith ttnivend 
conviction^ that the morality of the Stagey «nd tb 
morality of the Gospel, are irreconcsleably at v» 
riance ; that there is little, if at^ thing, in comisst 
between them ; and that in proportion as the oac 
advances in the formation of. character, an-effecfessl 
barrier is opposed to the influence and success of 
the other % 

The Stage is a miserable school for the condiiet 
of life; its most finished character is (the slave of 
passion, the creature of the moment, without capa* 
city or inclination to perform the most essential- d»* 
ties which are required of him as a social beiag* 
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'!he GOOD man of the Theatre, who receives the 
lUudits of a Christian audience, is not a Christian ; 
is principles are taught in a seminary where Christ 
las no authority, and are directly opposite to those 
rhich Christianity would implant in the breast. It 
B. a maxim with him, that vicious gratification is 
o be preferred to suffering virtue; that ambition 
» superior to contentment; that pride is neces- 
ary to carry a man with decency through the 
rorld; that resentment is manly spirit; and pa- 
ience of injuries, meanness and degradation. Such, 
rith respect to the conduct of life, is a character 
iormed by the Stage. And the objects which the 
Pheatre instructs its votary to pursue, are as anti- 
Christian as the principles which, it 'would recom- 
■lend. It is said pf the Christian, that he lives in 
the present world — " As seeing him who is invi- 
siUe i" he considers himself as a stranger and tra- 
veller, whose goal is immortality, and whose re- 
iv%rd is the approving smile of heaven : he pursues 
tti. incorruptible treasure, and proclaims himself to 
be thc^ Denizen of a city whose builder and maker 
is God. 



** the high-born soul 



Disdains to rest her heav'n-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry." 



ffce degraded pupil of the Stage, on the contrary, 
hs no prospects beyond the limits of mortality ; his 
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horizon is the grave ; his schemes are all '' Earthly, 
sensual, or devilish;'* the highest precept of his 
instructor is— r-" Live while you live." What Foster 
beautifully declares of elegant literature, is strikingly 
applieable to the best theatrical productions which 
are exhibited on the Stage, with all the pomp of 
scenery, gesture, and action. The Hieatre *^ Does 
not instruct a man to act, to enjoy, and to sofier, 
as a being that may to-morrow have finally aban- 
doned this orb ; every thing is done to beguile the 
feeling of his being a stranger and a pilgrim on the 
earth." The Stage ** Endeavours to raise the groves 
of an earthly paradise, to shade from sight that vista 
which opens to the distance of Eternity." 

So completely a man of this world is the hero of 
the Theatre, that if disappointment, which is the 
common lot of humanity, overtake him, he is incon- 
solable; and, as if his fortune and happiness were 
for ever wrecked, he mourns that " The Everlasting 
has fixed his canon 'gainst self-murder ;" or, forget- 
ting entirely that there is an Almighty Being and a 
future state, he ends with his own hands what he 
fondly hopes is the whole of his existence. This 
method of closing the earthly scene, is peculiar to 
him who makes this world all important, and who 
is regardless of another. The very tendency of the 
Theatre leads to this ; — having confined objects 
worthy of pursuit to a present state, it teaches — that 
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want of success is the loss of every thing ; and that 
a man, whom the world and benignant Fortune dis« 
own» has no business with life. 

The pleasures of a character formed by the 
Theatre, are such as Christianity forbids, and which 
to the Christian are insipid and disgusting. 

These two beings seem to be cast in a different 
mould : that of which the one speaks with rapture^ 
iq[K>n which he reflects with satisfaction, and to the 
iqpetition of which he looks forward with delight, 
ii to the other nauseous ; he rejects it " With hate- 
Idlest disrelish,'^ and avoids it as the minister of 
fain. The pursuit of both is happiness; but in 
ikat different paths is it sought by each ! and how 
f|iposite the sources from whence it is derived ! I 
how of no worse purgatory to a man whose cha« 
aeter the Stage has formed, than to be doomed to 
Mverse and associate with a real Christian. Place 
-ia Jidividual of this description beside the sera« 
piHe John, or holy Paul ; let them both disclose the 
avces of their enjoyments, the objects which in 
Hm possession afford them pleasure, and the anti« 
ioipations that charm them with the delights of hope, 
nd you will at once perceive that every thing is dis^ 
ranilar and opposite: — the Apostle views his com* 
yanion with pity and concern; the companion re* 
guds the Apostle with wonder and contempt. 



J 
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It may perhaps be urged, that without the infliH 
eiice of the Theatre, eyery man destitute of religioB 
would be equally averse from the conduct, the pur- 
suits, and the pleasures of the Christian. That the 
depravity of the human heart is a decided foe to 
exalted, scriptural piety, is undoubtedly true; but 
surely it b possible to mature the seeds of vice, to 
increase the natural enmity of the human miod 
against the Gospel, by arming it with prejudice, and 
deluding it with error. This is effectually done 
when the world creates its instructor, and becomes 
Us own law-giver ; when it establishes a school where 
mankind are flattered into a persuasion, that the 
human heart, without the salutary, transforming in^ 
fluence of religion, is the seat of virtuous prin- 
ciple ; that sufferings, which are the consequences of 
guilt, may be considered as an atonement for crime ; 
and that he who has lived imperfectly virtuous, 
even according to its own system of virtue, while 
his heart is estranged from God, nay,, never- 
theless, confidently expect the mercy, of heaven. 
Clothed in this Panoply furnished by the Stage, the 
heart is assailed by Christianity in vain ; for it is the 
Stage that inculcates doctrines like these, and im- 
presses their characters indelibly on the soul. Man 
is naturally pleased with the teacher that prophe- 
cies good concerning him, while he turns away with 
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aversion 6*010 the less accommodating instructor, 
who, fearless of consequences, would force upon him 
unwelcome truth ; and the more he is captivated by 
the one, his prejudices are increased and strength*- 
ened against the other. 

No one, I think, will seriously deny, that a man 
who has imbibed the«general sentiments enforced 
on the Stage, is a more decided enemy to pure 
unsophisticated Christianity, than he who has never 
yielded to its influence; for though the latter may 
be depraved, and consequently averse from vital re- 
ligion, yet his heart is not fortified with the pre- 
judices of error; and whatever opposition is to be 
subdued by the Gospel, previous to its complete 
triumph over him, it has not to contend with the 
impressions of a theatrical character. It hals no in- 
genious sophistry to unravel, no enchanting visions 
to disrobe of their fallacious beauty, no dazzling, yet 
destructive principles of action to eradicate. 

To err in our ideas of moral obligation, and the 
natiire and extent of moral science, is fatal to indi- 
vidual and social happiness. Such error is a for- 
midable opponent to Christianity — it makes us 
miserable and keeps us so. Yet, the Stage is the 
school where pure morality is mutilated, tarnished, 
and perplexed ; where precept and example com- 
bine their influence to form a character whose every 

12 
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feature Christianity mudt efface before it can be ad- 
mitted into the heart In proportion, therefore, to 
the moral influence of the Stage, must be the sum 
of human wretchedness. That this influence ope- 
rates strongly against Christianity, will appear from 
another view of the subject. 

The Stage raises the passions above their proper 
tone, and thus induces a dislike to grave and sericm 
sulffectSf which have nothing but their shnpUcity ani 
importance to recommend, them. 

The Gospel is simple and grave ; it rejects with 
indignation the foreign aid of ornament ; to reeoift- 
mend itself to the world, it depends on nothing bnt 
its own intrinsic excellence. The enticing words 
of man's wisdom, the finesse of oratory, the rich 
attire, the modern drapery, in which some advocates 
of " Pulpit eloquence'' would fain invest divine 
truth, are but the efforts of imbecility to adorn a 
theme, whose dignity is plainness, whose nature ii 
simplicity. The Theatre and theatrical productions 
are just the reverse of this; and an attendance on 
the Stage has, in this view, been greatly prejudicial 
to Christianity. The Stage, as its doctrines and pre- 
cepts are congenial with the frame and disposition of 
the human heart, as it nourishes, or at best but 
refines the degeneracy of our depraved nature, so 
there is every thing in its manner to fascinate, to 
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allure, and to impress. The passions, our trea** 
cherous enemies, are touched by the scenes of the 
Drama, and bewilder and delude the understanding. 

Poetry, music, action, oratory, all enlisted iu the 
cause of Fiction, combine their influence to draw off 
the mind from the simple and the useful; while a 
passion for the romantic, the showy, and the splen- 
did, is excited and increased. The soul is elated, 
and sometimes wound up to rapture, and senti- 
ments thus conveyed neither time nor occupa- 
tion will ever efface. The most dangerous effect 
produced by the Theatre in this view, is, that it ab- 
solutely debilitates the mind, and renders it inacces- 
sible by simple, yet everlastingly important, truth. 
As the powers are raised above their proper tone by 
artificial impulse, the best instructions conveyed in 
a different method are nugatory and vain. What 
Mr. R. P. Knight has said of the passion for Ro- 
mances and Novels, is strikingly true of the Stage; 
it produces " A sickly sensibility of mind, which is 
equally adverse to the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge and sound morality/' The passions which 
guard the avenues to the understanding, have re- 
ceived a kind of stupor, from which nothing but 
theatrical power can rouse them. A weak stimulus 
will not act after one that is more powerful. Thus 
sentiments, however pernicious and destructive to the 
moral character, received at the Theatre, continually 

I 3 
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deepen their impression, till they are absolutely 
indelible: — they become the inseparable attendants 
on consciousness, and the individual must forget 
himself to lose these, his constant companions. If 
his mind ever ask for new ideas: if, not satiated 
with what it already has attained, it longs for more, 
he must visits the Theatre: — reading is insipid, 
lexcept a novel relieve the tedious interval; con- 
versation for improvement is dull and uninterest- 
ing ; nothing can seise his attention powerfully but 
the Drama. 

It is said of Sir Matthew Hale, ** That he was an 
extraordinary proficient at school, and for some time 
at Oxford; but the stage players coming thither, 
he was so much corrupted by seeing plays, that be 
almost wholly forsook his studies. By this he not 
only lost much time, but found that bis head was 
thereby filled with vaiu images of things ; and being 
afterwards sensible of the mischief of this, he re- 
.solved, upon his coming to London, never to see a 
play again, to which resolution, he constantly ad^ 
Jhered." 

If, then, a love for the Stage unfit the mind for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge which has no coo^ 
nection with religion, how seriously hostile mnst it 
be to Christianity ! I knew a young man so bo- 
witched by the Theatre, that he felt an absolute in- 
capacity to read the most interesting productions in 
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3cieiice and theology. ** Around this enchanted spot 
(said he to a friend) I lingered long, till its fatal in- 
fluence had neariy beguiled me of my salvation ; I 
thought the Gospel insipid, and lessons of morality 
insufferably disgusting; and had not the powers of 
the world to come roused me from this moral le- 
thargy, Christianity would have continued my aver« 
sion, and the Stage my idol." The indignant elo- 
quence of the Abbe Clement will also assist me here. 
The Theatre, say its advocates, informs and relieves 
the mind. ** Yes, if to make all useful reading in- 
sipid; to withdraw the mind, by an indescribable 
and secret charm, from every serious and important 
occupation ; to deprave the taste, by exciting an in- 
surmountable aversion to simplicity, and an exclusive 
admiration of the narveHous; and to debase the 
feelings, by destroying all sense of gratification but 
in the most violent agitations of the soul : — if this 
be to inform the mind, the argument is irresistible. 
My friends, this description is not overcharged ; you 
know tbat it is not; you know that these are the 
effects of the best regulated Stage.*' To live in foiry 
land, and to converse with fiction, is charming; but 
it ha».the same effect on the intellectual and moral 
constitution as opium on the natural. There are 
pleasures in madness which only madmen know; 
but what rational being would envy the maniac his 
joys } And if fiction and the Stage rob us of sober 



1 
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truth and reasonable pleasure; if, when we break 
from their influence, we are left without consolation, 
and without hope, shall we yield to their enchant- 
ment, or suffer ourselves to be carried away by such 
delusory vanities? When their fatal tendency it 
considered ; when we reflect, that subjects, the most 
essential and important, fail to impress a theatrical 
mind; that religious and moral improvement can 
never be attained, while we accustom ourselves to 
the pleasures of the Stage, shall we for a moment 
hesitate which to abandon. 

The most preposterous iuconsistency mariis that 
man's character, who, while he pretends to Tenerate 
Christianity, can admit for a moment the opposing 
claims of the Theatre. Irreconcileable enemies can- 
not be seated on the same throne ; and the love of 
vital religion cannot exist in the heart that feels the 
remotest approach to a theatrical passion. That the 
Stage is in every view hostile to the spirit and in- 
fluence of Christianity, is a question which may soon 
be decided by an impartial examination of the New 
Testament, and those theatrical productions which 
have allured and deceived the worid. 

My views of the Gospel, may, perhaps, be con- 
demned by some as unreasonably strict and severe; 
yet, I think, if the Christian Lawgiver be deemed 
infallible, and if the system of morals which he has 
made known be admitted without mutilation or 
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cbange, objections on this ground will vanish into 
air. Those who consider the New Testament as 
the standard and the source of evangelical and moral 
truth, must acknowledge that I have only copied 
from the great original ; that the " Sermon on the 
Mount/' and the hortatory eloquence of Paul, are in 
perfect unison with that delineation of Christian 
Ethics which I have feebly made; between which 
and the Theatre there is the widest difference, and 
the greatest opposition. 

By suffering the Gospel to speak out its claims, by 
exhibiting its native characters, Without reference or 
regard to the sentiments and prejudices of mankind, 
I am conscious of having exposed myself to the charge 
of fanaticism. The accommodating moralist and the 
ftshionable divine, will each deptirt from his usual 
softness, and, with the unpoliteness of vulgar censure, 
consign me to in&ny. But this b nothing new; it is 
no uncommon thing to affect to despise that to which 
we have no disposition to conform. Accordingly, 
pure unsophisticated Christianity hUs ever been held 
in derision by those whose conduct it censures, and 
whose principles it condemns. '' The world is not its 
friend, nor the world's law." And its advocates must 
expect to share in the obloquy which it is doomed to 
suffer. But let no man shrink from a firm and digni- 
fied avowal, that he is the friend, the admirer, the 
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cbampioD, of a system which is divine. — Unmov'd by 
censure or applause, the cause he should consider as 
every thing. Secure in the approbation of conscience, 
the opposition of men he should cheerfully sustain, 
or nobly disregard. 

I pity the man whose passion for fame leads him to 
court the approbation of his fellow^creatures, at the 
expence of their virtue; who thrusts Christianity into 
the shade, when it ought to occupy the throne ; or, if 
he bring it forward at all, so softens its features, so 
transforms its character, that it becomes the creature 
of a depraved mind, rather than the infinitely pnitft 
system of a Divine Author. Let it never be forgotten 
that it is altogether out of the character of Christi- 
anity, to act a subservient, or accommodating part* 
she must be invested with absolute authority, or she 
is in fact disregarded and despised. 

If Christianity, therefore, be the religion of our 
choice, our amusements, and our amusing instructors 
should be conformed to its nature, and pervaded by 
its spirit. Conscious that in this reasoning there if 
some force. Christians who plead for the Stage have 
fallen into a dangerous error; they have disfigured 
and tarnished the pure, immaculate robe of Christi- 
anity, while they have bedizened the vest of Thalin 
with ornaments and beauties which it never possessed 
but in their imagination. And, thus, when the Got- 
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pel is " Shorn of its beams," and the Stage arrayed in 
borrowed, adventitious glories, a sort of resemblance 
is artfully produced between them. 

It not a little surprised me, that such a writer as 
Knox should evideotly sanction the Theatre, that he 
should commend in the gross (for he has not dis- 
criminated) the MORAL tendency of the Plays of 
Otway and Rowe. 

After having "Entered into all the feelings" of 
these writers, when we have " Assimilated with their 
souls," let us take up the volume of truth and righte- 
ousness; and we must certainly acknowledge that 
however gratifying it may be to feel with the Drama, 
it is not Christian feeling; it is something the very 
reverse^ which Christianity would suppress, and 
which Christians therefore ought not to indulge. Yet 
Dr. Knox is a Christian divine, whose writings in 
general do honour to his profession. 

If any men more than others are bound to throw 
their whole weight of inlQuence into the scale opposite 
to the Theatre, they are Clergymen, who by pro 
fession are sacred teachers of sacred truth. For 
divines to prostitute their talents by writing for the 
Stage, is to destroy with one hand what they build 
with the other: they are vainly attempting to serve 
two masters of opposite claims, and of characters so 
essentially different, that if they love the one, they 
must despise the other. Equally culpable are those 
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who sanction the Theatre by their preience and ex- 
ample. Language cannot reprobate in terms suffici- 
ently strong, the conduct of those ** Pliable Priests/' 
ivho waste their evenings in sauntering about the 
Theatre ; sometimes in the boxes, then in the lobby, 
and other places of public and indecent resort. Cle- 
rical fops, who, '* Familiar with a round of ladyships, 
make God's work a Sinecure.'' But there are who 
glory in their shame. Censure is lost upon those 
who dread no charge so much, as that of being sin- 
cerely in earnest in their sacred profession. This 
would be branding them with infamy indeed! But 
however long the catalogue of their follies and their 
crimes, this will never be inserted as one of iti 
items. 



PART 11. 



CHAPTER V. 



Cursory Observations on the Writers for the Stage, en the 
Actors, and the Audience, Illustrative rf its Dangerous 
and Immoral Tendency, 



^#^»s»1»^^^#^^^<^^^^# 



That which has prostituted and debased the 
finest talents, instead of claiming the favour, cer* 
tainly merits the severest reprobation of mankind. 
It is truly affecting to behold men sacrifice the dig- 
nity of superior intellect at the shrine of folly and 
of vice; yet such has been the sacrifice the Theatre 
has demanded of its writers. It is a notorious fact, 
that Theatrical Authors relax, soften, and abridge 
the code of morals : to be successful, they must al- 
ways accommodate their characters to the prevailing 
taste: instead of giving '* Ardour to virtue and con- 

K 
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fidence to tntb,'' which is the only dignified cbi- 
ploymeut of literary talents, they must submit to 
the hnmiliatiDg drudgery of gratifying the wishes of 
the Toluptnotts and the proud, the licentious and the 
Tain. 

The men who hare instructed and delighted the 
world, Addison and Johnson, Thomson and Young, 
were indeed captivated by the lucrative rewards of 
the Drama, and wrote for the Stage. But how short- 
lived was their dramatic fiime ! These writers could 
not descend: — they would maintain, even on the 
Stage, the dignity of the moralist; and this, to a 
polite audience, rendered their productions dull and 
uninteresting : yet, it must be acknowledged, warped 
by the Theatre, they have too often, amidst the finest 
moral sentiments, departed from the simplicity of vir- 
tue. Addison in his Cato, sacrifices at the shrine 
of Patriotism, Fortitude and Magnanimity, and re- 
duces his hero at last to a dastardly coward; who, 
rather than endure the ills he felt, abandoned the 
post of honour for the grave of the suicide. 

Johnson indeed, "The majestic teacher of moral 
and religious wisdom,'^ disdained to court applause 
as a writer of tragedy at the expence of his taste 
and virtue, and the consequence was — =his '' Irene 
did not please the public.'' The great dramatic 
favourites have generally been men of libertine 
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principles. Shakspeare** and Congreve, Rowe, Ot- 
way, and Kotzebiie, have borne away the palm from 
every competitor. The talents of t)iese writers have 
been eminent; but a "Peck of refuse wheat" would 
more than buy the virtue of all the tribe. Who is 
there that does not feel the bitterness of regret, 
while contemplating the greatest intellectual powers, 
the strongest energies of native genius exhausted 
and spent in degrading the human character, which 
they were intended to exalt and improve 1 Enlisted 
on the sid^ of virtue, what might not these men 
have achieved? But viewed as they are, the menial 
servants of the Stage, who can think of them witb* 
out pity ! 

It surely is no inconsiderable argument against 
the Theatre, that it made even Addison forget his 
virtue and his creed; and degraded men of more 
genius and less principle from eminence they might 
have attained, to dishonour and infamy; which, for 
the sake of lucre and temporary renown, they were 
willing to incur. If a tribunal had not been estab- 
lished which pays homage to talents without virtue, 
the strongest temptation to vice would not have 



• 1 think we may fairly charge the disgasting immortlity that sometimea 
diafignres the Dramas of Shakspeare, upon his having prepared than with a 
view to actnal representation ; not as a writer of Dramatic Ferforaances, 
but as a writer for tlie Stage, he deviated firom the puity of virtne. 

k2 
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existed; and without profit or applaase^ few men 
would take pleasure in disseminatiog immonility and 
misery for their own sake. 

Another collateral argument of some importance 
against the Stage, may be drawn from the general 
character of players. The sentiments of mankind 
have ever consigned this wretched class of beings 
to infamy*. The story of the unfortunate Laberiusy 
exhibits in a strong point of view the odium which 
was attached to the profession of an actor among 
the Romans. Compelled by Caesar, at an advanced 
period of life, to appear on the Stage to recite some 
of his own works, he felt his character as a Roman 
Citizen insulted and disgraced; and in some affect- 
ing verses spoken on the occasion, he incensed the 
audience against tlie tyrant, by whose mandate he 
was obliged to appear before them. " After having 



• So infamoiis were persons of this profession deemed by the Romany 
that Angnstine informs us: — ** Romani c^m artem ladicram Seenamqne 
totam probro daceroit, genns id hominun non mod^ honore eulnm reli> 
qnomm carere, sed etiam tribn moyeri notatione censoria volnemnt. Prae- 
elara san^, et Romanis laadibns annnmeranda pmdentia. Ecee enim recti 
qnisqais civinm Romanorun esse scenicos eligisset, non soiun ei nnllns ad 
honorem dabatw locos, yer^m etiam censoris nota tribnm tenere propriam 
minime sinebatnr. O ■nimnm civitatis laadis ayidnm, Germaneqne Ro> 
mannm, &c. Romani yerb h<milnibns scenids nee plebeam tribom, qaant6 
minas senatoriam coriam dehonestari sinont. Jlvg, De CMttete. — Tadtas 
relates, ' Variis deinde et ssepins invitis prsstomm qaestibns, postremo Csesar 
de immodestia histrioniim retalit. Malta ab iis in pnblicnm seditiose, fBoAt 
per domes tentari. Oscnm qaendam ladicmm laevissimsB apad Tolgam ob> 
lectationis, eo flagitionim ac yirliun yenisse, nt aactorltate Patrom coerces- 
dam sit, polii tion Italia histriones.** AtmaUum, Ub, 4, cap. s. 
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lived (said he) sixty years with honour^ I left my 
house this morning a Roman knight, but shall return 
to it this evening an infamous stage playeb. 
Alas! I have lived a day too longP It is impossible 
to entertain respect for a player; and there is not 
a family of any consideration in Britain, which would 
not count it an indelible disgrace, if any of its mem- 
bers were to embrace this dishonourable professicHi. 

It may not be improper to inquire, on what this 
almost . universal detestation of such employment is 
founded. The common sense of mankind is seldom, 
perhaps never wrong; what all concur to disapprove 
must be liable to serious objections. The reasons 
which render the profession of an actor contempti- 
ble, are so conspicuously and dispassionately stated 
by Dr. Witherspoon, that, together with my respect 
for the memory of* the worthy author, and the con* 
sciousness that it is not in my power to do the 
subject so much justice in other words, I am in- 
duced to quote a page or two of his admirable Letter 
respecting Play Actors. 

*' First, All powers and talents whatever, though 
excellent in themselves, when they are applied to 
the single purpose of amusing the idle, vain, or 
vicious part of society, become contemptible. 

" There is not upon record among the sayings of 
bold men, one more remarkable than that of Sobrius 

k3 
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the tribune, to Nero the Romao emperor*; when 
asked by the emperor, why he, who was one of his 
personal guards, bad conspired against himf He 
answered, '* I loved yon as mnch as any man, as loog 
as you deserved to be loved, but I began to hate 
you, when, after the murder of your wife and mother, 
you became a charioteer, a combdian, and a bn^ 
foon/' I am sensible, that in this reasoning, I con- 
sider theatrical pieces, properly speaking, as intend- 
ed for amusement, I am not however ignorant, that 
some have dignified them with the character of 
schools or lessons of morality. 

" But as they have been generally called, and 
are still called by many writers, amusements, so 
I am confident every body must perceive, that this 
was their original purpose, and will be their capital 
and their principal efiect. It seems to me of con- 
sequence in this argument to observe, that what is 
true of theatrical exhibitions, is true of every other 
effect of human genius or art; when applied to the 
purposes of amusement and folly, they bec<nne con* 
temptible. Of all external accomplishments there 
is none that has been for many ages held in greater 



* Even Nero hiniBelf was at last indaced to exile all Stage Playert oit of 
Us dominions, assigning as a reason, that they were enemies to the pabllc 
good I 
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esteem than good horsemanship. It has been said, 
that the human form never appears with greater 
dignity than when a handsome man appears on horse- 
back, with proper and elegant management of that 
noble creature. Yet when men employ themselves 
in singular and whimsical feats, standing instead 
of riding upon a horse at full gallop, or upon two 
horses at once, or other feats of the like nature, 
in order to amuse the vain, and gather money from 
the foolish, it immediately appears contemptible. 
And for my own part, I would no more hold com- 
munication with a master of the Circus than a 
manager of the Theatre. And I should be sorry 
to be thought to have any intimacy with either the 
one or the other. 

** The general observation which I have made, 
applies to all human arts of every kind and class. 
Music has always been esteemed one of the finest 
arts, and was originally used in the worship of God, 
and the praise of heroes. Yet, when music is ap- 
plied to the purposes of amusement only, it becomes 
wholly contemptible. And I believe the public per- 
formers, from the men-singers and women-singers of 
Solomon, to the singers in the present Theatres, are 
considered as in a disgraceful employment I am 
happy to have even Lord Chesterfield on politeness, 
for my assistant in this cause: for though he ac- 
knowledges music to be one of the fine arts, yet 
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be thinks ta be too great a connoisseur^ and to be 
always fiddUpg and playing, is not consistent with 
the charactelr of a gentleman. 

** In the Mtcand place, as players have been 
generally persons of loose morals, so their employ- 
ment directly leads to the corruption of tb^ heart 
It is an allowed principle among critics, that no 
human passion or character can be well represented 
unless it be felt: this they call entering into the 
spirit of the part Now I suppose, the fdUowing 
philosophical remark is equally certain, that every 
human passion, especially when strongly felt, gives 
a certain modification to the blood and spirits, and 
makes the whole frame more susceptible of its re- 
turn. Therefore, whoever has justly and strongly 
acted human passions that are vicious wUl be more 
prone to these same passions; and indeed, with 
respect to the whole character, they will soon be 
in reality what they have so often seemed to be*. 

''This applies to the whole extent of theatrical 
representation. Whoever has acted the part of a 
proud or revengeful person, I should not like to fall 
in his way when o£Fended : and if any man has often 
acted the part of a rogue or deceiver, I should not 



• ** Talis homini est ondo, qnalis vita. Argmnentam eat hucnriae pnb- 
licae oratiofiis lascivia. Non potest alius esse ingenio, aliiif animo color. 
Illo vitiato, hoc qaoqie afflator."— «$imeca Epitt. 114. 
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be willing to trust him with my money. It may 
either foe added as another remark, or considered 
as a further illustration of the one last made, that 
players by so frequently appearing in an assumed 
character, lose all character of their own. * No- 
thing/ says an eminent and learned writer, * is 
more awkward and insipid, than a player out of 
the line of his own profession.' And, indeed, what 
must that memory and brain be, where the con- 
stant business of its possessor is to obliterate one 
scene or system of folly, only to make way for 
another 1 

*' In the third place, I cannot help thinking it 
is of some moment to observe, that players, in con- 
sequence of their profession, appearing continually 
in an assumed character, or being employed in pre- 
paring to assume it, must lose all sense of sincerity 
and truth. Truth is so sacred a thing, that even 
the least violation of it is not without its degree 
of guilt and danger. It was far from being so ab- 
surd, as it often has been said to be, what the old 
Spartan answered to an Athenian who spoke to him 
of the fine lessons found in their tragedies; — ' I 
think I could learn virtue much better from our 
own rules of truth and justice, than by hearing 
your lies.' 

** I will here, observe, that some very able and 
judicious persons have given it as a serious and 
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important advice to young persons, to guard against 
mimicking and taking off others, as it is called, in 
language, voice, and gesture, — because it tends to 
destroy the simplicity and dignity of personal man- 
ners and behaviour. I myself in early life, knew a 
young man of good talents, who absolutely unfitted 
himself for public speaking by this practice. He 
was educated for the ministry, and was in every 
respect well qualified for the office; but having 
without suspicion frequently amused himself and 
others by imitating the tones and gestures of tht 
most eminent Preachers of the city where lie lived, 
when he began to preach himself, be could not 
avoid falling into one or other of those tones which 
he bad so often mimicked. This, as soon as it was 
perceived, threw the audience into a burst of laugh^ 
ter, and he was soon obliged to quit the profession 
altogether, for no other reason than tiiat he had 
thus spoiled himself by the talent of imitation. I 
may say inrther, in support of this remark, that I 
have known no instance of one eminent for mimick- 
ing, who did not in time make himself contemptible. 
'' But the human passion that makes the most 
conspicuous figure in the Theatre, is love. A play 
without intrigue and gallantry would be no play at 
all. This passion is, of all others, that which has 
produced the greatest degree of guilt and misery 
in the history of mankind. Now is it, or can it 
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be denied, that actors in the Theatre are trained 
up in the knowledge and exercise of this passion 
in all its forms? It seems to have been a sentiment 
of this kind that led a certain author to say, that 
to send young people to the Theatre to form their 
manners, is to expect that they will learn virtue 
from profligates, and modesty from harlots*/ 



* Ronsseaa will not be accused of entertaining very strict pnritanical 
notions, yet he has thus depicted the lives of players ; and I am sorry to ob- 
serve that, with a very few singolar exceptions, what he has written is a 
genuine portrait of this description of persons in every age and country :~- 

" To begin with facts, before we reason on their canse ; I find, in general, 
that the profession of a comedian is a state of immorality and licentiousness ; 
that the players of both sexes lead debauched and scandalous lives ; tiiat 
they are at once prodigal and avaricious ; constantly involved in debt and 
extravagance ; careless in spending their money, and little scrupulous as to 
their manner of getting it. 1 find also, that in all countries their profession 
is disreputable ; that those who follow it, whether excommunicated or not, 
are universally despised." 

Of actresses, he remarks,—" I ask. How is it posrible for a profession, 
whose only object is to appear in public, and, what is worse, to appear for 
money, to be suitable to virtuous women, and to be compatible with modesty 
and good manners t Need one enter into any dispute about the moral dif- 
fierence of the sexes, to be convinced how natural it must be for a woman, 
who exposes her person for money on the Stage, to be ready to do it else- 
where ; and to be tempted to gratify those desires which she takes so much 
pains to excite? ShaU a prudent woman, who makes use of a thousand pre- 
cautions to secure her virtue, find it di£BcuIt, after all, to preserve her inno- 
cence, when she is exposed to the least danger ? And shall these forward 
girls, who have no other education than what they learn from lessons of 
coquetry and amours ; whose dress is not the most decent, and who are con- 
■tantly solicited by libertines, amidst the seductive sounds of love and plea- 
sure ; — shall these girls, 1 say, be able to resist, at their age and with their 
disposition, the ensnaring objects which surround them — the alluring discourse 
addressed to them — the opportunities and importunities continually present- 
ing themselves — and, above all, that gold, to whicli their hearts are already 
devoted ? Surely we must be thought to be simple as children to be thus im 
posed on I Vice endeavoors in vain to conceal itself; its image is stampt oa 
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As theu the profession of an actor is so igno* 
miniousy and as it has uniformly debased the hu- 



the emmtenance of the gnilty. The impudence of a woman it a sore mark 
of her infamy ; it is because she has too much reason to blash that she ceases 
to hiash any longer; and, thongh shame nuqr sometimes nrriYe chastity, 
what most we think of diastity where shame itself is gonef 

The following qnotation is firom the Examiner New8pai>er, ot Uie istii of 
December, 1814; the editors of which are some of the firmest, and, to do 
them justice, the most intelligent and able champions which die Stage can 
boast. Under the head " Theatrical Examiner," they enter Ui^ indignaat 
protest against the manner in which female actresses are treated in Uieir pro* 
fessional capacity:— 

" We notice/' say they, " the After-piece of the NkUh Statue merely as aa 
occauon of making a few remarks on a snbject which lias oft^ eoasiderably 
annoyed us,— we mean, the nuuuer in which females are treated on the 
Stage. We are not such Vandals or Puritans as to wish to rob the Theatre 
of its chief interest and beauty, the assistance of women p eitoi mer s ; bat 
we do hold it very ' stuff o' the conscience,' that the Ladies, who thns eome 
forward to coBtrlbute to our entertainment, should be subjected to fanfldlia- 
ticms which degrade at once their sex and their understanding. We are not 
surprised that a good actress so seldom appears : painftal indeed must it be 
to any woman of cultivated mind and delicate feelings, to be night after 
night the gaze of a miscellaneous mob, to be hissed by an iq>prentice Apoh 
Whitechapel, or to have her form criticised limb by limb by a gloating liber 
tine from St. James's. Powerful talent, howeyer, and dignified manners 
will be able to overcome these disadvantages, and to preserve to the actren 
the respect as well as admiration of her audience. Much however will even 
then depend on the class of characters which she personates : she must not 
be thrust into parts where to clasp and be clasped, to Idss and be kissed, 
seems the chief business of the evening ; her acting in such case may be the 
most consummate, and the most natural, as the phrase is— bat ferewell all 
respect! for who can feel esteem for a woman who, peiiiaps, tiiree times a 
week, is embraced by the arms of three different men, who is handled and 
kissed before a thousand of spectators, in a way which would be reckoned 
outrageously indecent between man and wife, even in a party of thdr 
nearest friends. The condition of women is, in all branches of society, saf. 
ficientiy pitiable, educated as they are solely for pleasure, and contemptuously 
nourished with flattery instead of truth. Even the wise and good among 
men, notwithstanding all their contrary professions, consider them either as 
charming playthings or beautiftil exhibitionB : our very indulgences imply aa 
insulting superiority, and oar love itself is not unmixed with ideas of thdr 
imbecility. Nay, perhaps, this very appeal, which we are now making in 
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mmn character, what virtuous mind will contribute 
to the support of a class of men so miserable, and 
ivhose very employment must reader them con- 
temptible 1 

Shuteb, whose facetious powers convulsed wholtf 



:hcir behalf, may be constrned into a presmnptnoiu ostentation of protection 
;9Bercls«<l towards an inferior claM of creatnrea. We are utterly onemi. 
icions of sncli a feeling: we not only look upon Women as decidedly the 
noot loveable part of creation, bnt we are perfectly assured that in the daily 
laties of social life they display qualities mote osefnl and more estimable 
ban those of the best men : they are less shaken by calamity, they are more 
;oa0taiBt in their regards, they are more firm to their priaeiples, hawhig 
aore taste for virtue and infinitely less distarbance Arom pasrion : their kind- 
i^ss is an instinct ever flre^ as nature itself, and thetf- maf^aniAiity of d£ 
otedneas is as regular as it is certain. Now is it right, is it fitting that 8a6h 
ieing> shoultl be compelled to situations which must eventually destroy all 
races of that estimation for Hneta, whidi b naturally their dues. Wc bare 
•een i^^ ^^ make these observations Arom witnessing, the merciless manner 
m. vrbicb the Manager of Drary-Lane has lately assanlfed the detlcaey of 
Ifiss Kelly* It seems to have been the particular object of the pantomima 
iftd farce-makers to contrive to put her continually in such situations as a 
ipoman of intelligent feeling most shrink fN>m- with abnddering abhorrenov} 
t>at the Ninth Statue has fbrnished the very climax of outrage. First, she ia 
t lady hs a Saltan's seraglio— then she runs all over <he world with the stfd 
SaitaOy in the disguise of his page—then she is thrust up through a traptdoor 
uid stack on a pedestal--tben she is lifted Arom the said pedestal by the 
arm of the Sultan, Hang ronnd her waiat^-then she is carried along, on lUs 
shonider, like a motrdered stag round the neck of a deer-stealer—then she is 
b^vad on the gronnd, nice the sack of a miller— then the said Saltan paUa 
about one arm, then another, then twists her round like a tetotam> and at 
last takea manual possession of her whole person. We know Miss Kelly to 
be a woman of tatent — we fimdy believe her to be possessed of ooasiderable 
senribility : how then does the Manager deserve to be reprobated who can so 
expose a respecuble aotress, thus lacerating her feelings, and violathig, ia 
her person, that delicacy which is the greatest female charm Y We can con- 
e%W9 Miss Kelly, after such an exhibition, rushing to her room, and re- 
luctant to lift up her eyes even to hail her nearest friends. Sacli, at least, 
woald be the feeling of a woman of pure mind, and we have no doubt that 
she Is saeh a woman; if it be otherwise it is not our ikult, bit hers. At 
any rate, oar general argument will remain unshaken." 

L 
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aadiences with laagfater, and whose compttnioiimUe 
qualities often " Set the table in a tow," was a 
miserable being. The Mlowing anecdote, toM 
from the best authority, will confirm this asser- 
tion; and I am aftaid were we acquainted with 
many of his profession, we should find that his case 
is by no means singular. Shuter had heard Mr. 
Whitefield, and trembled with apprehension of a 
judgment to come; he had also frequently heard 
Mr. Kinsman, and sometimes called on him in Lon- 
don. One day accidentally meeting him in Ply- 
mouth, after some years of separation, he embraced 
him with rapture, and enquired if that was the 
place of his residenc^e ; Mr. Kinsman replied, ** Yes, 
but I am just returned from London, where I have 
preached so often and to such Uirge auditories, and 
have been so iridisposed, that Dr. Fothergill advised 
my immediate return to the country ibr change of 
air." " And I," said Shuter, " have been acting 
Sir John Falstaff so often, that I thought I should 
have died, and the physicians advised me to come 
into the country for the benefit of the air. Had 
YOU died, it would have been in serving the best 
of masters ; but had I, it would have been in the 
service of the devil. Oh, sir, do you think I shall 
ever be called again 1 I certainly was once, and if 
Mr. Whitefield had let me come to the Lord's table 
with him, I never should have gone back again. 
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But the caresses of the great are exceedingly en- 
snaring. My Lord E sent for me to-day, and 

I was glad I could not go. Poor things! they are 
unhappy, and they want Shuter to make them 
laugh. But O, sir! such a life as yours: — as soon 
as I leave you I shall be King Richard. This is 
what they call a good play, as good as some ser- 
mons. I acknowledge there are some striking and 
laoral things in it; but after it I shall come in 
again with my farce of ** A Dish of all Sorts/' and 
knock all that on the head. Fine reformers we!' 
Poor Shuter, once more thm wilt be an object of 
sport to the frivolous and the gay, who will now 
laugh at thee, not for thy drollery, but thy serious- 
ness; and this story, probably, will be urged against 
thee as the weakness of a noble mind ; weakness 

• 

let it be called, but in spite of himself man mutt 
be serious at last. And when a player awaken to 
sober reflection, what agony must seize upon his 
soul. Let those auditories which the comic per- 
former .has convulsed with laughter, witness a scene 
in which the actor retires and the man appears; 
let them behold him in the agonies of death, look- 
ing back with horror on a life of guilt, while de* 
spair is mingled with forebodings of the future. 
Players have no leisure to learn to die; and if a 
serious thought wander into the mind, the painful 
sigh which it excites is suppressed^ and, with an 

L2 
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awful denpenilioo, the wretched creature rushes 
into company to be delivered from himself. A 
more careless, a more unreflecting being than a 
player caanot exist; for if an intense impression 
ff |h« dignity of reason, tiic importance of cha* 
meter, and future responsibility be once felt, he 
can be a player no longer. 

Upon what principles then of Christianity, or of 
poral obligation, can I hire an indiTidoal to proa* 
titute his talents and his life to that which most 
render him infamous and wretched, and wbtcbi 
with reipeet to myseliSiaad family, I should esteem 
a reproach and a serious calamity 1 Benevolenee^ 
the great law of universal equity, the welfiire of 
•ociety, of which players are the pest» call iipoa 
as in an imperious tone, to relioqiiish an amvse* 
ment which deauuids the sacrifice of $o many Ira* 
mau victims. 

We have shuddered at the barbarous oroelty of 
the Indian tribes, when to appease their gods, tbey 
have cherished devotion with the waim blood of 
humanity ; and when we have seen the horrid liba* 
tion poured out to their execrable deities, oinr hearts 
hcive bled with compassion. But are we not charge* 
abl^ with ai) euonnity much more aboeking, when 
we erect the Stage as an altar, and immohite to the 
god of pleasure the talents, the morals, the eternal 
happiness of so anny immortal beings, who^ from 
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time to time> and in quick succession, are consigned 
to infamy worse than death in this Temple of de- 
lusion? — It is true, we endeavour to calm the per- 
turbed spirits of our dejmrted Heroes of the Boards, 
by raising monuments to their fame in the clois- 
tered abbey; but could Garrick rise from the tomb, 
with what indignation would he trample into dust 
the marble that perpetuates his disgrace. 

No man presents a stronger proof of the fatal in- 
fluence of the profession of an actor on character 
than David Garrick. Hiis Roscius of his day, this 
universal favourite, what is his posthumous re- 
nown? What advantages have society derived from 
the exercise of his talents 1 What would the world 
have been injured if he had never lived, and what was 
the loss it sustained when he died V Take a man of 
equal celebrity from any. of the honourable depart- 
ments of life, either a Lawyer, a Divine, or a man 
[ of Literature, and compare him with Garrick. Read 
[ together the memoirs of their lives, and you will find 
that the actor degraded the man ; and that a com- 
. parison of him with a fellow-being of equal talents 
and equal fame in another profession, is infinitely to 
his disadvantage. 

When Johnson and Garrick launched forth toge- 
ther on the ocean .of life, their condition was the 
tame — " Unknowing and unknown,'' . they had each 
a character to form and reputation to acquire. 

L3 
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And now tliey Imie gjmpi tb^ poH» wd 1W« Iwt 
v$ the 9«»tivfn|ft «f w^AkuicI, kfl m view Ui9 mc*' 
vorial witb wluph th^ir iimiM^ w^ li^nded 4qwii 
t<i fK^tevity. G^Fvick U¥^ % trifler,-— iievtr wMt 

life moxe barren of iacide^ta whicli i^eqt kiQiKMir 

• 

on httoiM lMt«r« tk^Q bi9,-^--« «iOf«l leMW •«?«? 
fell froii^ btt lipa. In a prQ}Qgii6» li? evfn iMir 
culed Dr. Yo«9g for wisbiDg to apjpn^riale Ihf 
profits of (lis p^fty to tbe sf r«ad of th^ G«H^L 
Uader opposition h^ w«s Iretfi^l and oaliciowM ;*^ 
i^ prosperity, he appeared a eoivpoond eif aiM^ 
gance^ envy, and vanity. He is. knciim bud by his 
biographer; and I thiak no Man who reads hia lifc 
will say, *^ I wish I had bee« Garriek/- JoiwsittB, 
on the contrary, will be remensbeved and rtvertd 
to the lateat posterity. There is indeed a rugged- 
ness iu his character, a sort of repellent quality, 
that rendered him not very amiable i» the draw 
ing-room; but this moroseness, if it may be called 
by so harsh a name, in a great measure proceed- 
ed from bis circumstances. Let as represent to 
ourselves ^ason, the greatest of human beii^;% 
struggling with poverty, encountering diikullie^ 
and often depending for the next meal on the re- 
sources of his own talents, or the precarious hu- 
mours of unfeeling booksellers, and we shall not 
be surpxized that hia character was deeply tinc- 
tured with something whicb certainly does not re- 
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acAibie the milk of buman kiiHlneM*: but with all 
hit i9iliiiga» the oottTersation of Johnson was always 
intereatinii^ always instructive; ht was the friend 
of religion^ and drew his sublime morality from 
this Ita port St source* He and Qarrick lived for 
the |MibUc; but the one was its creature — its ape — its 
mimic; while the other enriched it with lessons of 
wisdom, and incited it to virtue by the persuasives 
of eloquence aided by sincerity in the cause. 

JoAinson's best tulogjlum is his works^ which will 
be read with admiration as long as taste, titera* 
tare, and vivtifte are preserved among men. There 
is this difference in the feelings of a person who 
reads the lives of Gariick and Johnaon — Garrick 
we fnty, Johnson we admire ^-- with Garrick we 
are often disgusted and mortified; the more we 
know of Johnson the more we desire to leam^ In 
closing the last volume of Qarcick's ineinoira, we 
sigh and say» " This man lived in vaia!" but, as 
we diaw on to the evening oC Johnson's life, it is 
mith sad reluctance ; we think ant even Boswell te» 



* I have endeavoured, in the delineation of the character of this great 
nan (says one of liis biographers) with eqoal care to avoid the extremes of 
pcajae and blame ; 1 trust to the charity, the graUtode, and the juslioe of 
impartial posterity, that the failings of a man, whose whole life was a con- 
flict «M¥ V*^ '^^ advcnity» wUJr either be forgivan t fBrgotloa; asd liat 
the remembrance of his virtnes, and a reverence for the wonderfU endow- 
aiCBts •# bis mMk, and Us t/^dt fas the emplo y mea t ef them to the best 
purposes, will be cceval with tho«e excellent lessons of relig|b»l>|. morality. 
Mid eoonomical wisdom which he has left behind him. 
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dious; we would protract the history; mnd when 
we are forced to shot the volume, it if with this 
couvictiony " It is happy ibr the world that Johnson 
lived !" 

Having introduced Dr. Johnson on this subject, 
as a contrast to Garrick, to show the pernicious in- 
fluence of the Stage on the character of a player of 
eminent talents in his professimi, — it may . not be 
amiss to enquire what ideas our great moralist enter- 
tained of the employment. In his life of Savage, he 
speaks of the condition of an actor, as that which 
makes almost ** every man, for whatever reason, 
contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal/ 
That there have been a few exceptions to this who 
have retained a virtuous character, notwithstanding all 
the temptations and blandishments of the profession, 
is no argument against this generalj notorious fact 
In a town infected with the plague, an individual or 
two may have escaped the contagion; but who would 
welcome the pestilence into their neighbourhood, be- 
cause it has not been universally destruefive; or who 
would seriously argue, that because some constitu- 
tions have withstood its power, that it is therefore 
harmless 1 

The argument against the Theatre, drawn from 
the general character of players, will, I am aware, 
have little influence on those who would sacrifice 
the human race if it could administer to their plea- 
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sure ; to propose such an argument to thenii they 
will say, betrays the most arrant fanaticism. Those 
who can deride a Wilberforgs for his noble exer- 
tions to effect the abolition of the Slave Trade, be> 
cause Luxury demands its contiouao^, will . laugh 
too at the attempt which would restore the degraded 
player to the dignity of a hnman being, by destroying 
a profession which, though it has made him infii* 
mouSy affords amusement and pleasure to the fashion* 
able and the gay. 

But perhaps it may be urged, that the man who 
commeaoes actor does it from choice, and that the 
degradation is on his part voluntary. But is not 
female prostitution yoluutary likewise 1 And is not 
that man guilty of a breach of moral obligation, is 
lie not an enemy to society, who supports a prosti^ 
Intel That a player voluntarily emlnraces a pro* 
fession that sinks him into oontempt, is m proof of 
his degeneracy. But are we to be partakers of 
other men's sins! Because there was a wretch like 
Hubert to be found, was the murderer John less 
oriminal, when he employed him to assassinate the 
infant prince of whom he should have been the pro- 
tector, the Kuardiaa, the friend? 

Pretended benevolence, I know, may still plead 
for a Theatre, under the idea that players are fit for 
nothing else ; that disgust at the sober and honour* 
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able oecopatioos of IHe, and a aMnal inability to 
discbarge its deties, together witk a lore of Taaity, 
and an eager desire of applaose, first led then to 
tread tbe boards; that persons of this descriptioii 
are only qualified to be the menial servants of tke 
pablic ; and that if we take away Iroai them figait, 
gestore^ enonciation, and the power of mcoKNy— 
there is ** Preterea oihil." — ^There wonld be indeed 
some weight in this GonsideratioOy if the disease 
which afflicts the moral constitation of these poor 
creatures were not contagions ; if it did not infcct 
others, aod contribute to enlarge the sphere of 
rice aod misery. Could we convert the Theatre 
into a sort of Bedlam, and not suffer these ragini 
children of passion and folly to pjcqpagate their 
wretchedness, we might gratify the. best feelings of 
the heart, and indulge a compassion which reason 
and humanity would justify. 

There is another argument on which some person! 
lay great stress, and which I am afraid will render 
all the former reasoning against players and the 
Theatre ineffectual ; — and that is, if general patron- 
age be withdrawn from the Stage, it must sink, and 
people of fashion will, be deprived of the ipost pro- 
ductive topic of conversation. Deduct from fcshion- 
able discourse the hist night's play, Kemble's atti- 
tudes, and the affected tragic strutting of tbe inftnt 
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Betty *9 and what remains? If the Theatre did not 
kindly relieve the embarrassments arising from the 
want of subjects to talk of in many genteel circles^ 
after the bow and the stare, they would have nothing 
to do but to bow again and retire. We must have 
players, that those things called Beaus and Belles may 
not be reduced to mere automata, or given up to dis- 
mal ennui. The happiness of so important a part of 
society ought surely to induce hesitation before we 
rashly and barbarously propose the abolition of the 
Stage. 

To one who views the Theatre, and its admirers, 
in the same contemptible light, this is a considera* 
tion of little moment; and such an one will not even 
now be convinced that players should sacrifice the 
dignity of human nature, and every thing that is 
dear to man, to compliment the fashionable world. 
It is indeed the province of the unhappy individuals 
themselves to decide on this. But it should be the 
determination of every friend of humanity to leave 
the support of the Theatre to those who derive from 
it this ouly advantage which it can possibly yield. 

In addition to what has been already written on 



<» This infant is now become a man. An attempt was made to introdnce 
him respectably into life, and that he might forget his boyish follies, he was 
placed in one of our universities. The Church was before him; but the 
prospects of its honours conld not allure him from the Boards; and he 
who as a child stood unrivalled in his profession, has uow taken his place 
as .a third or fourth rate performer. 
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the peraicioos and destructhre kilveBoe of th« Stme, 
the AUDIEKCB which it wwdij mttnets, is an zrgtt- 
ment which thoold be seriowiy weighed. I eauMC 
help considering the Theatre in this view, as Ait 
enchanted groand of iniquity; it is here that vice 
lifts ap its bead with ondauated conrage; that the 
most licentioBS and abandoned females endearow; 
by meretricious ornament^ and every art which las- 
civious wantonness can inventy to allure the youn; 
and inconsiderate, who, with passions enkindled bjr 
what is passing on the Stage, are thrown off their 
guard, and thus fatally prepared to fall the victims 
of seduction. The avenues to the Theatres, tiie 
box-lobby, and many of the most conspicuous places 
in it, are filled with women of this description. On 
the stage there is every thing to excite improper 
ideas in the mind, and in the audience every tfaii^ 
to gratify them. The emotion is soon inflamed to 
a passion; reason quickly yields to its powerful 
empire, and ruin is too often the fatal consequence. 
I know it is by no means unusual to condemn 
this mode of reasoning as inconclusive. It has been 
said, that temptations to vice are to be found every 
where, and that the Chureh is as dangerous in this 
respect as the Theatre. This however is not true. 
Temptations are no where armed with such power 
as at the Playhouse. That the abomination of de- 
solation sometimes intrudes into the holy place, and 
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pollutes the sanctuary. Is an awful truth. But is 
there not in a place of worship every thing to check 
unhallowed passions, and to counteract the influence 
of vice iu its inost seductive forms t At the house 
of prayer we have heard of infamous women, who 
came to scoff, shrinking with horror, and trembling 
with apprehension; and, instead of seducing othen^, 
they have been themselves reclaimed/ But the 
Theatre, by ks own proper influence, and the coin- 
ciding influence of accidental evil in the audience, 
has made a thousand male and female prostitutes; 
while at Church, there perhaps was never a youth 
of UNTAINTED moitils who fell into the snare of 
female profligacy. They are not men of virtue who 

• 

are seduced at Church: — ^that man must hftve been 
PRACTISED in iniquity who c6uld suffer himself to 
be led astray from before the altar: but a youth 
hitherto innocent and uncontaminated may fall an 
easy victim at the Theatre. The sighs and tears 
of many wretched parents, whose children have 
been swallowed up in this vortex of dissipation, are 
in the place of a thousand arguments against the 
destructive tendency of a Theatre, and a theatrical 
audience. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his Life of Johnson, has a 
remark which strikingly illustrates what I have now 
id vanced. '* Although it is said of plays, that they 
each morality; and of the Stage, that it is the 

M 
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■ifior of huna life: these aaMrtioos are mat 
^trhmmtHm, and luiTe ao Ibaadatioo io tnith or 
experieace: oa tlie coatrary, a Playhoase, and the 
npam about it, aie the very hot-beds of vice. 
How cbe coiacs it to pass, that no scMmer is a Play- 
hoose opeaed ia aay part of the kingdom, than it 
becomes snrroaiided by an Hido. of Brothels 1 Of 
this troth the neighbourhood of the place I am now 
speaking of (Goodman's Fields Theatre) has bad 
experience ; one parish alone, adjacent thereto^ lay- 
ing, to my knowledge, expended the sum of £1300. 
in prosecutions, for the purpose of remoTing those 
inhabitants whom, fer instruction in the science of 
human life, the Playhouse had drawn thither.'' 

Let the contents of thb chapter, and their agree- 
ment with facts, be seriously examined and dispassion- 
ately considered, and I have no doubt but that every 
impartial mind will justify the conclusion to which 
I am brought — that the Stage is evil, only evil, aod 
that the welfare of society, and the happiness of 
the world, call loudly for its abolition. But as this 
cannot be expected in the present state of thiogSi 
the wise and the virtuous should at least discouoteo' 
ance it, both by their influence and example* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



<»»^^^^^^^i#^>»«»#» 



Tike Character of the Stage, at drawn by Hittariant, Phi- 
losophers, Legislators, and Ditines, 



Could I summon into one interesting group the 
venerable men who have, in %very age, instructed 
and astonished the world by their wisdom and their 
virtue, and collect their aggregate opinion on the 
character and moral influ^ce of the Stage, the 
decision, wiere it uniform, would demimd some con- 
sideration;' and £rom it Presumption itself would not 
venture to appeal. But this is not practicable, uor 
is it necessary; their sentiments on this subject 'a:re 
upon record. There is scarcely a distinguished 
name a[mong the philosophers, legislators, and 
moralists of the world but is hostile to the Thea- 
tre; and they have left, by their historians, or in 
their writings, an imperishable monument inscribed 
with their protest against the Stage. 

** It is an invariable fact in the history of all 
nations,'' says Clement^ ** a fact which has been care- 

M 2 
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fully recorded by historians, that the refinement and 
increase of public spectacles has essentially contri- 
buted to that universal deprayatiou of public and 
private morality, which has almost always been 
either the secret or obvious cause of the fall of 
empires." ** What caused the ruin of the flourishing 
republic of Greece 1 Ask the wisest of her phi- 
losophers, ask the most eloquent of her orators— 
the Games, the Theatres; these excited a fondness 
for the magnificent and marvellous, and a disgust 
for simplicity and propriety. It was complamed 
thirt the magistrates and people nef^ted the ctre 
of public aflairs; tl# young men abandoned thdi 
salutary exercises to frequent, the Theatres ; the in- 
dolence and effeminaoy of one sex {Produced deUcacj 
and morbid sensibility in the other^ and the disse* 
luteness of Greece became a proverb in history**^ 

Rome was long virtuous; and sh^ leomiiied so 
while the Theatre was unknown. Augustine beauti' 
fully remarks, that ** Theatricas artes virtus Romana 
non noverat." " But,'' observes a Roman author, 
*^ when conquered Greece taught her this fiital art— 
she taught her, at the same time, all her vices. Tb^ 
wisest of the Romans foresaw this: he had strennoas^ 
ly opposed the establishment of a regular Theatre, 
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iing, that it would be to Rome a more dangerous 
age than that which they had just d^stroyfed*: 
ben succeeded in his opposition, but unfortit- 
f he succeeded but for a short time; and the 
shewed that Cato was not deceived^" Livy 
( his testimony with th^t of Justin, and con- 
s the Theatre. Philosophers follow in the 
train*. " Plays," says Plato, " raise the passions. 



following qnotattom from- Ovid will, perhaps, haTe greater -ireigfat 
me readers than the sage eonniels of Fhilosophors and DiTines. 
e recommends the parsafts of Illicit pleasdre, be argM an attendance 
Theatre; and when he would qaench the nnhallowed fire he had 
1 to kindle, he denounces the Stage as the wont enemy of retaming 

" Sed tn praecipoe corvis venare theatris : 

HsBC loca sunt votis fertUiora tnis. 
Illic invenies, qnod am^;. qnod ladere possis; 

Qnodqne semel tangas, qnodqne tenere velis. 
Ut redit, itqae fireqnens longam formica per agmen, 

Granifero solitnm dam yehit ore cibam; &c. 
Sic mit ih celebres cnltiasima fgemina lados; 

Copia jadiciam sspe morata meom. 
Spectatom veniont, veniant spectentor nt ip8» ; 

Ille locas casti damna padoris habet. 
Primas sollidtos fecisttyRomnle, lados, 

Ctcm javit vidaos rapta Sabina viros, &c. 
In gradibas sedit popalas de cespite factis ; 

Qoalibet hisratas Aronde tegente comas.. 
Kespicinnt, ocolisqae notat sibi qnisqae paellam, 

Qnam velit, et tacito pectore malta movet. 
Domqne, rndem praebente modam tlbicine Thnsco, 

Lndins sqnatam ter pede palsat hnmnm ; &c. 
Protinns eziliunt, animam damore fatentes ; 

Virginibns cnpidas injiciantqae manas, &o. 
Komnle, militibus scisti dare commoda, solas 

Ilaec mihi si dederis commoda, miles ero 
Scilicet ex illo solennia more Theatra, 

Nunc quoqae formosis insidiosa manent;-*' 

Ik Arte Amandi, lAb, /. p. 315. Answ Dmn, iit^^^London Edit. 
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mhI pervert tlie ate oi ibem^ and are of couse 
da fei—i to Borality." Agaio: *'T1k ciiTersioiB ni 
the Stage mn daag eroas to temper and sobriety; 



Lee paroti «d kukami§ mamad to ikc foOowiaf lias: — 




la kto *■ De Priwdig AmaiOtr 1^^ «iiMr advim tf who «wM ictam 
to a Ufc of ckailiiy, to wiihdraw ikoMclvca llroai tha Thaaba, to iiniqii* 
the haUt of pcrariac pUya aad ■■■oai padiy, capadaUy thai «f Ifkalta% 
«mI circmhii 



" At laad dU rit MB iBdalfcrc TWatrb; 

Dam bow de vaaw pactore eedat aoKV. 
Eaorvaitt aaioMM dbarts, cialasqae, I jneqae, 

Et Tox et aameris braeUa Hota nb. 
Illic aaridae icti caaUBtar amaalet; 

Qaid caTcai, actor, qaid jaTcC, arte doeel. 
Eloqaar iaTitai: teneroa ne tange Focfas; 

Sammoreo dotes impiaa ipse meas. 
CaUimacham figho : bob est iaiBikas aoMiri: 

£C com CalUaiacho ta qnoque CoS, boocb. 
Cannina qais potait tato legisse TibalUf 

Yel taa, cajas opos C^th^ sola faitf 
Jais potait lecto danu disoedere Gallof 

£t mea aescio quid rarmint tale aoBUt.* 

Xifr. //. f . 2f ff. 

Ovid carrici his detestatioB of Theatres so Ur, that lie styles them'-tb^ 
seminaries of ail wiclcedness; and entreats Angnstos to aboUah them for 
ever. The followiag I have met with as a qaotatioB, bat cannot tors t» 
the pauage : — 

" Ut tamen hoc flateor : Indi qaoqne semina praehent 

Neqnidtt ; tolli tota Theatra jnbe 
Peccandi cansam qn&m maltis ssepe dedenuit: 
> Martia cum damm sternit arena solnmt 
Tollatar circus, non tnta licentia circi est: 

Htc sedet ignoto Jancta poella viro« 
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they swell anger and desire too much. Tragedy 
is apt to make men hoisteroas, and comedy buffoons. 
Those passions are cherished which ought to be 
checked: Virtue loses ground, and Reason grows 
precarious: Vice makes an insensible approach, and 
steals upon us in the disguise of pleasure." Legis- 
lators have joined their protest to Historians and 
Philosophers. The wisest legislators of Greece and 
Rome did their utmost to damp a theatrical spirit, 
but in vain. Thespis, the first improver of the 
Dramatic art, lived in the time of Solon; "That 
wise legislator/' says RoUin, " upon seeing his pieces 
performed, expressed his dislike by striking his staff 
against the ground.^' 

I might fatigue the reader with quotations from 
names of the most distinguished eminence : it would 
he tedious, it would be useless. It is enough to 
rem^k, that Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Livy, Valerius Maximus, Solon and Cato, Seneca 
dnd Tacitus, the most venerable men of antiquity; 
% constellation of talents and virtues, the greatest 



Oun qnsedam spatientnr in hsc nt araator eodem 
C<Miyeniat: qnare porticas nlla patet? 
Omnia penrersas possnnt comimpere mentes. 



w 



Co^d the sternest Puritan, Methodist, or Calvinist, as the term now is» 
^▼e expressed himself with greater force in opposition to the Stage, as a 
*^ool of depravity, than this pcofane heathen poet? 
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tint ever sbiwe, kire all cowlcBiicd the Stage. 
We ■■▼ add to tlMse, the Fathen of the Choidi* 
Angastme coaifei9es» with a noble fiaokness woitlij 
of a trae poHtcat, that at the Theatre he inbibed 
all the TeaoBi which corrupted his heart "Ytn," 
said Tertidtiaa, ''I will |;iant that jour theatricd 
representatioDS are siaiple, ftscioatiiig, and even re- 
5pectable: bat does he who prepares a poisoaoos 
draught mix gall and wormwood in the bowl? No: 
he conceals its deadly qualities by inlbsing sweet 
and aromatic ingredients." " Even," observes St 



• WilHam PryBM, whose Mme ii dev to FraicalaBdam, aad who aaftred 
iMt, uBpriflooMau, amd the Um of hit can ia the BerciM aad tolenaC 
rtifmofthat bloKd onr^jr, kinc Charles the Ira^ hoih Air what he wrote 
end whet he did not write, aad whoee oaly oriaKf-were the '^eoeliliTe 
opiaioiH he entertained on the «h|ect of reUghniy aad a UDb in etrkt eoo- 
formity to the pore morality of the Goepel, in hie Hiitrio Maatiz, (in more 
respecU tlian one a ^ery foraihlaMe Tolame^ has aade a calalogne of »- 
thorltiet ageinst the Stage, which containa erery nnm 9t emdnence in the 
Heathen and Chriatian wcMida : it compreliends the oiled teatiBMMiy of the 
Jewiah and Christian Charches; the deliberate acts cf tit j few attdent and 
modem general, national, provincial cooncib, and synods, both of the Wes- 
tern and Eastern Charches; ttie condemnatory — ■^furfg ^ seventy^one 
ancient Fathers, and one hundred and fifty modem PopiA and Protestant 
anthers; the hostile endeavoors of Philosophers, and even of Fbets* wifh the 
legislative enactments of a great number of Pagan and ChrMan states, na- 
tions, magistrates, emperors, and princes. It appears anaoaf ttie latter, that 
many who at first gave countenance and support to these pcmidons anuue- 
ments, were forced at length to alxdish them with the mort anrelentii^ 
severity. It is said that the English are not a theatrical people; and, if the 
instruction and impressive experience of ages and geacnti<His is to be re- 
garded, how criminal must those individuals be, who are labouring fttmi 
week to week to excite and cherish in this nation a taste for those vidn and 
effeminate pursuit^ which never fail, aooner or later, to iNring raia npoB» 
those coontries where they have been ralB^red to preratt. ... 



) 
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\ugustine, *' if there were no other objection to the 
Theatre than the public intercourse of the sexes, 
not to speak of the criminal behaviour of women 
utterly destitute of modesty, who seek, by their 
languishing gestures, their penetrating voices, their 
empoisoned action, to enflame, to consume you with 
the fierceness of desire : not to urge this, were there 
QO other objection to the Theatre than the sight of 
i sex always dangerous, but then still more so, when 
their charms are improved by every ornament that 
taste and luxury can invent; alas! even then it 
irould be ^he surest snare of innocence/' Miss 
Baillie, a modem writer of paost admirable talents, 
though she does not absolutely condemn the Stage, 
is constrained, as a moralist, to enter her protest 
against Busy, that is, fashionable comedy: ** The 
moral tendency of it," she observes, '^ is very faulty; 
that mockery of age, and domestic authority, so 
constantly held forth, has a very bad effect upon 
the younger part of an audience, and that continual 
lying and deceit in the first characters of the piece, 
which is necessary for conducting the plot, has a 
most pernicious one/' 

Archbishop Tillotson, in reprobating the conduct 
of certain parents, employs this very strong Ian* 
guage ; from any other pen it would be condemned 
as the sourest Puritanism : — " They are such mon- 
sters, I had almost said devils, as not to know how 
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to give good things to their children. Instead of 
bringing them to God's charch, they bring them to 
the devil's chapels, to play-honses and places of 
debauchery — those schools and nurseries of lewdness 

and vice.*' 

I conclude the tedious work of quotation by u 
extract from Collier*, the veteran chief in this war- 
figure, who in his day vanquished the greatest dra* 
matio writers: ** As for innocent diversions, I have 
nothing to say against them ; but I think people 
should take care not to relieve their spirits at the 
expence of their virtue — nor to core melancholy with 



* It is fashionable to itismatixe this writer as a soar Purftaii! with ^^ 
propriety, will be evident flr<Mn a pemsal of the f<41owlBg remarks of Jobi- 
soB ; — ** Collier, a fierce and implacable nonjurer, knew Ibat an attack apoa 
the Theatre would never make him saspected for a Poritan ; he therefore 
pnbUshed * A abort View of the ImmoraUly and fnimmtm of Cbe £ngli* 
Stage;' I believe with no other motive than reli(io«s leal and honest indif- 
nation. He was formed for a controvertist ; with ■ ■Stelaut learning; witk 
diction vehement and pointed, though often vnlgar and Ineorreet ; with uh 
conquerable pertinacity; with wit in the highest degree, keen and sarcastic; 
and with all those powers, exalted and invigorattd by jaat eoofidenoe ia 
his cause." As a specimen of his style and manner,! will fturnlsh the reader 
with the concluding paragraph of hb preflace to IIm " Shert View:"-' 
' There is one thing more to acquaint the reader with ; tis, that 1 have 
ventured to change the terms of mistress and lover for otbera somewhat 
more plain, but much more proper. I don't look upon tiU* aa any tnUare 
in civility. As good and evil are diflferent in themselvea, ao tliey ought to 
be differently marked. To confound them in qpecch ia A» way t» coaftaod 
them in practice. Ill qualities ought to have ill names t« prevent their 
being catching. Indeed things are, in a great measare, goveraed by nwrA; 
to gild over a foul character serves only to perplex the idea, to enconrage 
the bad, and mislead the unwary. To treat honour and infamy alike is an 
injury to virtue, and a sort of levelling in mortdity. I e<Mifeia I have no 
ceremony for debauchery ; for to compliment vice is but one remove from 
worshipping the devIL' 



t> 
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madness, and shake off their spleen and their reason 
together." 

It will perhaps be opposed to this list of autho* 
ritiesy ' that the objections I have quoted are levelled 
against the abuse of the Theatre, that they affect 
the ancient, and not the modern Drama: but I beg 
leave to remark, that these censures are strikingly 
applicable to Theatres as they have ever been ma- 
naged, and to plays as they have generally been 
written. An immaculate Stage is one of the wonders 
of Utopia. But those who are so fond of pleading 
for the Theatre, under the notion of what it may 
become, should not go thither ; I think I could ven- 
ture to assure them that a blameless Stage would 
afford them no amusement. 

The reputation of the Theatre has never been high 
among any who have had any regard for their own. 
The Fathers of the Church, Philosophers, and Di- 
vines, enlightened Statesmen, and genuine Patriots, 
have all concurred to consider the Stage as dan- 
gerous and destructive. One of the most strenuous 
writers in defence of the Theatre (I do not say the 
most convincing) I ever remember to have read, ad- 
vises, notwithstanding, that the public should hold 
it with a '^ tight rein.'' It is bad indeed when an 
advocate, after exhausting so much rhetoric in be- 
half of a client, informs the court that he is not to 
be trusted; and advises the judge to tie his hands 



i 
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to prerinit his doiag mischief. I think tbis gcotle- 
man has mistaken his object; instead of YindicatiDg, 
he has indeed condemned the Theatre, and adds bis 
suffrage to those distingoished characters already 
quoted; among whom, no doabt, after mature con- 
siderationy he will be proud to enrol his name. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
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Whether the Stage U in a Hate of Moral Improvement, 

considered. 



■»WW^« **9*^**^9^^ 



The design of this chapter is to represent the 
futility of those argaments which would prolong the 
existence of a Theatre until it attain a degree of 
purity, which will effectually silence the objections 
of the religious' fanatic, and the> rigid moralist. 
Great stress has been laid on the advances which 
k has already made towards perfection. The com- 
parative state of the Dranm, in the reigns of Charles 
the Second and George the Third, has been exult- 
ingly made. The difference in appbarancb is 
certainly great : but I am afraid that its principles 
and RADICAL state are precisely the same; that 
they have been the same in every age; and that no 
real improvement in this respect can reasonably be 
expected. 

It is essential to the existence of the Stage, that 
it should have charms to attract the gay and the 

N 
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fashionable; it must please; DOt merely by gratify- 
ing a poetical taste, and by simple dramatic com- 
position, bnt by delineating character and manners. 
The character and mannem it must delineate, are 
those of the vicions and depraved ; or if it pourtnj 
the virtues, it must confine its pictures to the showy 
and the splendid: and though it may ** shoof' the £»l- 
lies of mankind, it must not cut the heart, nor touch 
the conscience. 

This consideration of itself for ever confounds tiie 
expectations of those who would improve an estab- 
lished Theatre. It would be a hc^less project to 
construct a Stage solely to amuse Poets and Philo- 
sophers — such a stage could never be supported:— 
there must be something to attract the multitude, 
and to obtain an audience sufficiently large to defray 
the expences of a Theatre; something in fiu;t suited 
to the general taste. The Theatre, to support itself 
in splendor, must be the creature of the public. 
And those who are acquainted with human nature 
need not to be told, that the strong hand of the 
legislature is absolutely necessary to preserve a po- 
pular amusement within the bounds of decency*. 



• '* It miut be quite obvious for what purpose it is that society chooMf to 
have a Theatre, and by what part of society it most be principally snp> 
ported. A very few individuals may occasionally, or even habiCtaUyf 
attend it for the purpose of philosophical observation ; but, even if tbeie 
were sincerely amioas to apply the knowledge of homui antue there se* 
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The principles, the pleasures, the conduct of man* 
kind, must be changed before the Stage can be 



qvlrcd to die aenrice of virtae and religion, which is rarely the case, the 
eireoautanee would be inexpressibly too trivial to be mentioned against 
the BOtorioas fact, that the part of the eommnnity that require and fireqaent 
M Theatre, do it for no purpose even the most distantly related to moral 
inprovement. This would be testified, if it needed any testimony, by eyory 
«Be who fewa listened to the afternoon conversation of a party arranging 
and preparii^; to go to the play, and to the retrospective discussion of this 
party daring the elev«i o'clock breakfut of the following morning, or by 
any one who has listened to the remarks made around him in any part of 
tkt benas, pit, or galleries. The persons who are intent on moral or i»> 
tsiltctnal ksfrovement. will be found occupied in- a vexy different man> 
met, iBipeetii^ the works of the grest Historians, Philosophers, Moralists^ 
m Diyiaea, or holdii^ rational conversations with their funilies or firiends; 
«r even (if they judge instruction really is to be obtained firom that source) 
rmtiimg the iasost eelefarated draoMitic works in th^ own or another la»> 
gnage, and with a fsr more jadicions and scrutiniring attention than any 
Mtt exerts anldat the thousand interfering and begoiling eircnrastances oC 
the Theatre. Kow, if amnsonent is the grand object sought at the Fhqf- 
iKNise, liie object is copiously ministering to which its existence wholly 
depends; it mast, to preserve that existence, adapt itself completely to the 
taste of thit part of society that is most devoted to amuaemoit, and will 
pay ita priee in ttaae, health, and money. And what sort of persons are 
they that eompose tiiis part of society t Is it not snperfiaoas to say, that 
Aey are isMMSoHIp the trifling and immoral f They are sach of the weal* 
thy as haw mtMket oeenpation nor benevolence; the devotees of fisshion ; 
Ike moat thoaghtkaa part of the young, together with what are caUed 
young men of spirit, who want a little brisk folly as an interlude to their 
mcHre vicioaa pnrsuits; loungers of all sorts ; tradesmen who neglect thdr 
bnainesB; persons who in domestic relations have no notion of cultiviUing 
the highest social anil intellectual interests; and old debauchees, together 
wftk the wretched class of beings, whose numbers, vices, and miseriM, they 
ean still be proud to augment. It is by this part of the eonamunity, com- 
posed of these classes, that the Theatre is mainly supported ; and these it 
mnst gratify, or it will perish. And if it must gratify this part of the com- 
munity, of what moral qualities must iU exhibitions bef Is it not fliUy 
settled in the minds of all classes of its frequenters, that it is a place of per 
fset inai^ty Arom grave thoa|;ht and converse with conscience, and firom 
aU Pur|tanisni, cant, sermonising, saintship, godliness, sober representations 
of Ufs and daty, and squeamish modesty,— excepting so £sr as some of all 
these Buy be introdneed for ridicule; in which mode of introduction, in- 

N2 
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Biorally improved. It is a truth which requires li^e 
reasoning to establish it^ that the Theatre, whidi 



deed, they are probably greater favoarltea with an Englidi tiicatrieal » 
dienee than all other aabjeetsf In short, are not the entertainBMBli of the 
Theatre retorted to, and delighted in, as tomeOIng confeaaedly, wrmnBf, 
and lyiteBiatieally onMMrfte, to what is ondentood by its fl r eqa entert t§ 
iiave formed tlie chief eonecm, the prominent and nnpopolar dMMlloo, 
of the moat deront and holy men, of dying penitents, of Christian apestlcf^ 
of all the persons most deeply soUdtow for the glory of Oed and the asl- 
vatlon of soalst It has been forcibly shewn that, with certain inetaiiiflBi 
and some degree of modem amendment in the article of deeoram, tfiis bai 
always been the diaraeter of the Stage, and is the ehaneter ni the gnat 
body of onr written Drama. And why has this been nnlfonaly the chsp 
Tacterf Are we to believe that the writers and aeton,' with an i^aal' 
leled c<mtempt of self-intereet, have been for several hnndred years isrdBg 
on their grand and sole patron, the Pnblic, a speciaa of drwMrtf exhibi- 
tions disapproved by tlut pMronf On the contrary, thcit writaors and 
jriayers have always been to the ftall as sagacioos, with respect to tikir owa 
interest, as any odier class of persons, who are to prober or fnsish, se- 
cording to the acceptance or disapproval of what they ftunisli to the paWc 
market ; and qoite as obae<iniois in accommodating to the -pnblic taafee." 

" It is hnpossible for the Stage to become good, in a Christ i aii sense, be- 
eanse its character mnst be fdthfMly congenial with that of its supporters; 
and they chiefly consist <^ the most trifling, irreligions, and immoral part of 
the community. Bat perhaps it iday be thoogfat, if the ttage, by a resolute 
effort of its Directors, were quite to change its character, and beomne the 
mirror of Christian sentiments and morals, it might oiMitn a better dais of 
supporters, and thus afford to lose the fHvolons and tte diisointe. And if 
this were possible, is it desirable f We are not convinced it wmdd be any 
great advantage gained to the happiness of society, if wo were to see die 
great temple of Wisdom and Vlrtne in Covent Garden, lined whh an aidi- 
tory of Right Reverend Bishops, xealous Ministers, and tiie worthiest psrt 
of their flocks, drest in sober fices aaid decent apparel, na^L above rank, 
np to, the region of what used to be called " The Gods;" if we were to tet 
thefrtt occnpiedbyabattalionof Quakers ; if worthy domestle men, who htre 

been accustomed to pass their evei^ngs in reading with tiieir wives od 
sisters, alter half an hours qport with their children, were to commence the 
practice of either sliding off alone, or taking their funilies along with them, 
to the new rendesvons of saints and philosophers ; or if virtuous yonng men, 
qualifying, by diligent study, for important {Hrofessimis— and yonng woBKBt 
qualitying for their wives, were seen flocking to the Dramatic Ormcle, to e»> 
quire how to combine wisdom and love. But if all this were ever so mock 
a *' confuunaUon devonUy to be wished/* it ^osM iief«r be tttaiied; uA 
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ierhres its existence from the will of society, must 
always remain what that society chooses to make it. 
Depravity and vice, which are now the general fea- 
tures of the world, must yield to purity and virtue 
before we can expect the transformation of the Stage. 
The Theatre is the immoral creature of an immoral 
audience: 

"The Drama's laws, the Drama's patrons give. 
And those who live to please, mast please to live." 

It is the prerogative of a system entirely divine to 
efiect the moral revolution of mankind; no human 
contrivance^ no worldly institution, will ever pro- 
duce it. 

Tt may be confidently asked. What are the data 
on which the theatrical visionary builds his conclu- 
sion, that that which has been the bane, will one day 
become the blessing, of the world? As well may we 



the manaion, of Che christened Apollo might be anrrendered to the bats, 
unless he would forswear his newly-adopted and unprofitable faith, and 
again invite the proftpie and profligate. The orderly, indnstrioas, stndioas, 
benevolent, and devout, wonld never, in any state of the Theatre, A-equent 
it in sufficient nombers to deft-ay the cost of dresses and wax candles. And 
besides, what becomes, daring this hopeAil experiment, of that worse part 
of the eommanity, which the Stage was to have helped the Gospel to re- 
.fiormf They are the while wandering away, perverse and hapless beings! 
flrom the most precioas school ever opened for the corrective discipline of 
rinners. But the place, originally intended to please them, will not long 
be occoj^d by the aiorping morality that wonld assume to mead them, 
like the andean spirit, they will soon re-enter the swept and garnish^ 
home, and even, like him, bring anxiliary companions, the more effectnally 
to assert whose house it iM,"-^Eclectic Review for Nw, 1809, Art, Flum^' 
trti JHte9urM», p. I0t6. 

N a 
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expect all noxious things to dnnge their natue: 
the thorn may as suddenly arise to tlie towcrii| 
fir, and the thistle beoome a vine. To be oonsisfeat 
with themseWeSy those who tell us that the TheiUre 
is on the march of improvement, should adopt die 
ridiculous theory of the perfectibility of man, and 
believe that we carry in our depraved heart and 
fragile body the seeds of future renovation and of 
immortal vigour. 

The natural tendency of all evil things is from, 
bad to worse; the intervention of circumstances nay 
impede the progress of depravity — may preserve it 
stationary for a time; ingenious sophistry, and vtful 
refinement, may cover it with a veil to conceal its 
deformity, but they can never change its nature. It 
is readily conceded, as I have more than cmc^ re- 
marked, that evil is not essential to mere dramatic 
representation, but it is essential to a Theatre : and 
never did a Theatre exist which did not gratify the 
pride, the passion, and the folly of the human heart. 
Here the advocates of the Stage and its opponents 
are at issue; and it devolves on the former to disp 
prove what has been urged against it, on the ground 

that it cannot, in a moral point of view, be essbn- 
TiALLY reformed. 

The Theatre is a mirror, in which are reflected 
the vices and follies of mankind; its legitimate ob- 
ject is to *' show the very age and body of the time. 
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his form and pressure;'* and of course its improTe- 
ment can never be greater than the moral improve- 
ment of the world. The boasted superiority of the 
'Drama of the present above any former age, will 
be little credited by an impartial person, who will 
tike the pains of comparing modem theatrical pro- 
ductions' with those of the most licentious period 
in the days that are past. 

- ^ The recent introduction of the German Drama 
may be considered as a phoenomenon in the world 
of disitipation. The writings of Congreve and Dry- 
den, are absolutely pure, when compared with the 
vile disgusting offspring of the profligate Kotzebue; 
and yet the plays of this writer have been the prin- 
cipal source from whence an English audience, for 
several winters past, have derived their instruction 
and amusement: even women have submitted to the 
shameful task of translating pages which modesty 
never ought to have perused. 

** When the Stranger was introduced to the public,^' 
says a good writer, ''many of our fair dames wel- 
comed him to this hospitable metropolis. Their 
sympathy for the poor adulteress, so ably defended 
by Kotzebue, was a striking proof of their sensi- 
bility; and from the recent instances of crim con, 
it may be conjectured that the system of our male 
and female marriage haters is daily obtaining new 
proselytes. But the triumph of Kotzebue was in- 
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eomplete till the appearance of Pixarro. Thtt re- 
nowned Spanish warrior was conjnred up fion the 
' Pale nations of the dead' to conquer a cooatrj 
which the Armada had assailed in yain. The ei- 
traordinary effects of this melange of tragedy^ tua, 
and pantomime were indescribable. Miihitades 
crowded to the Theatre, where they were amiised 
with thunder and lightening; while the sonoroai 
rant of Rolla, and the drawling whine of Cora, ex- 
cited universal sympathy. Seized as it were with 
a general hysteric affection, the ladies blobbered 
to the great detriment of their eyes; while the men, 
animated by the bombast of Rolla, gazed with ardent 
sensations of heroism. So easy is it to be benev<^ent 
when there is nothing to be given; and so undaunted 
is true valour when there is no danger nigh! As 
Kotzebue eloquently pleaded the cause of the adul- 
teress in the Stranger, so, in his Natural Son, or as 
it has been called by an English play-monger, bis 
Lovers' Vows, he has placed a kind unwedded fair 
one in an equally amiable and affecting point of 
view. The Noble Lie, written by the same diamatist, 
is another proof of the felicity of his invention iu 
the extenuation of guilt." 

Let us hear no more then of the moral improve- 
ment of the Stage; its character is indelibly marked,, 
and a review of its favourite productions is as. dis- 
honourable to the present, as the plays of that 
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period were disgraceful to the age of Charles the 
Second: the principles are the same: the change is 
only in modification. In the former, morals were 
openly attacked; in the latter, they are artfully 
undermined: but their destruction is equally the 
. object of both. In confirmation of this sentiment, it 
is not m little flattering to be able again to boast of 
the celebrated Miss Baillie as an auxiliary : ** At the 
beginning of its career,^ she remarks, " the Drama 
was employed to mislead and excite; and were I not 
unwilling to refer to transactions of the present 
times, I might abundantly confirm what I ha^e said 
by recent examples/' 






PART in. 



BB desi^ of this put cf tbe sabjcet is» to 
t tke arsvBCBts wUck are gcBenlhr arged I>t 
defeoden of the Stige; lor these^ I aoi is- 
ed to a Ban of no inoonsidefable talents wlio 
ne the honour to replj to the first edition of 
Work, and who pablished hb answer, in the 
e of a critique, in the fifth volame of the 
aal Review. It may, perhaps, gratify my 
ers, if I allow my opponent to appear in his 
character ; I shall, therefore, grant to him this 
[lege, and present him to their notice precisely 
he manner in which he has thought proper to 
bit himself. To the Revereud James Plumptre, 
>., whose Discourses on the Stage 1 have read 
attention, and who has been pleased to notice 
little volume, with an urbanity and kindness of 
;h controversy has scarcely displayed a similar 
lUce, my warmest acknowledgments are due. 
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I have re-considered those parts of the work which 
called forth his animadversions, but I see no reason 
to change my opinion ; and it is very probable that 
the arguments adduced against his book in the Ec- 
lectic Review, have convinced him, that the ground 
which he had chosen is untenable. 



Ohjectians to the foregoing Arguments, extrnfitedfrom the 

Anmud Review, 

*' An attack on the Stage is alike hostile to public 
instruction, to public morality, and to pubUc hap- 
piness. The fathers of the Christian Church, by 
conspiring to suppress the theatres of Greece and 
Rome, re-barbarized Europe, and condemned the 
victims of their mischievous tuition to a millennium 
of ignorance, vassallage, and woe. Experience has 
no effect on the students of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Whatever perversities of intolerance have sullied 
the characters of men, whom they hold sacred, are 
to be recommended and re-enacted, wherever they 
can attain an analogous influence. Let us hope they 
will not again find a public so unanimous, or a ma- 
gistracy so superstitiously docile, as to realize the 
freaks of their conscientious insanity. . Happily 
opulence is a natural defence against the vices of 
asceticism. Until the arts of industry and Che com- 
mercial intercourse of nations, shall once more be 
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(Toddeti down by plundering armies^ in alliance with 
a factious priesthood, there t^ill remain some hope 
that an ascendancy may be preserved by the friends 
of refinement, liberality, and virtue. > 
. ^* This work is divided into eight chapter^ ; to th6 
argttitfent of each of which we think it a duty to' op- 
pose some anhnadviersion. 

*' I. The first enquires into the origin and pro- 
gress of the Stage. It is admitted, rdsMy for the 
anthor's cause, that the Stage has ever owed its 
origili to religion. The first actors were priests. 
In order to familiarize an illiterate multiti]id^ with 
the deeds ascribed to the gods,' the cUfgy wisely 
represented those deeds in the public tempf^s; they 
composed the dialogues — they per sohated the cha- 
racter's — they sang the intervening hymns. This is 
ec(ually true of the ancient and modern world. 

" ll. The next chapter enquires into the causes 
which have contributed to the success of the Stage, 
with a view to prove that civilization, advanced 5e- 
yand its zenith, occasions this popularity *: It h 
manifest, on the contrary, that the postmeridian de- 
grees of civilization (to preserve the atilhorV meta- 



' • The reader will perceive that, in this Edition, the nnmber of chapters 
is reduced to seven, and that the author has somewhat altered their position ; 
l>at he retains the answer in the critique, t)ecauBe it requires animadversiQn 
on another account. 
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phor) are less favourable to the popularity of the 
Drama, than the antemeridian degrees. The Athe- 
nian Drama was a more national interest, during the 
rivalship of Sophocles and Euripides, than under 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, which was a period of more 
exquisite refinement, and the noon of Athenian 
culture. The Roman Drama was a more national 
interest, when Ovid and Julius Csesar assisted in 
translating Greek tragedies for the theatre of Rome, 
than under Hadrian and the Antonines, when civili- 
zation was far more diffusive. So again in the mo- 
dern world. The French, who are but an illiterate 
people, who retain the plasticity and licentiousness 
of barbarism, and who are not yet wealthy enough 
to afford an habitual indulgence in several essentials 
of high civilization, are remarkably attached to the 
Drama. But the Scotch, who are more literate, and 
the English, who are more refined, are comparatively 
negligent of the Theatre. 

" The fact is, that theatres are most eagerly resorted 
to by the ignorant, the vulgar, and the empty-mind- 
ed; — it is they who improve there. Tragedy is, to 
the illiterate, a lecture on history. A Marlborough 
has to rely on Shakspeare's authority, even in his 
negociations. Comedy is, to the uneducated, a 
school of manners. The arts of behaviour in pri- 
vate life are copied by those who cannot observe 
them in fashionable society, from the gentleman 
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md lady of the Playhouse. In proportion, there- 
Fore, as a nation is unread, Mrill it love tragedy; and 
in proportion as it wants access to genteel company, 
m\\ it love comedy. This is so true practically, 
that when a man's mind is stocked, and his manners 
are formed, he ceases to frequent the Theatre. 
Where reading is universal, where politeness is dif- 
fusWe, the Stage is no longer an important source of 
instruction : it may still convene the idlers, and 
provide, at a greater expence, a more showy and 
artificial entertainment: but it has ceased to be the 
remedy for defective education, the academy where 
grown persons assemble to study propriety. Young 
nations, like young persons, are the most attentive 
to the Theatre. To suppress such a school, is to 
bid rudeness be perpetual, and to quench the most 
amiable of ambitioi^s. 

*' This author permits himself the wildest, 
strangest, most untenable assertions. Such is, that 
the Athenians and Romans were more virtuous, be- 
fare they had a theatre. Can the gentleman name 
any Greeks conspicuous for virtue, who preceded 
Aschyhis, the tragedian ? The Romans having had 
no archives until the year 450, after the foundation 
of the city, nothing trustworthy can be known of 
their earlier historical characters. In the year 568, 
they had long had a theatre ; because in that year 
separate seats were first allotted to the senate 

o2 
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and the people. The story of Curius Dentatus 
proves a low state of public virtue ; for it was thea 
a matter of astoDisbmeot and admiration, that a 
consul should refuse a bribe from the enemy's aah 
bassador. lu the time of FabriciuSy there was 
already a theatre at Tarentum, whence, probably, 
after the peace with Pyrrhus, the institution caoie 
to Rome. Where then, unless in the single person 
of Fs^bricius, who, since he was invited to becone 
the minister of Pyrrhus, must have been ftaiiliar 
with Greek language, and probably with the Greek 
Drama, shall a fine specimen of Roman virtue be 
sought, which preceded the establisfajneiit of the 
Stage 1 It rather seems as if the heroic delineations 
of the dramatic poet were the models which gaye 
origin to public virtue. 

'' Another instance of rashness in assertion is, 
that nations become enervated, emaaculated, effemi- 
nate, and cowardly, by affording countenance to 
the Stage. It suffices to oppose the instance of the 
modern French, who are the least enervated of.tb^ 
civilized nations, and the most regardful of the 
pleasures of the Theatre. Thefe are physical and 
there are moral causes of effeminacy. The physical 
chiefly consist in a delicate or pampered rearing of 
children, — in the too early consumption of stima- 
lant diet, — in the too cautious protection against 
atmospheric inclemency, — in the sluggish disuse of 
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arious and Tiolent exercises of the limbs. On these 
»use8 of effeminacy, the Stage has little etfect. By 
exhibiting dances and pantomimes, it tends to in- 
spire a taste for graceful exercises, and thus iki sodie 
legree to counteract one cause of enervation. The 
noral causes of effeminacy are chiefly to be sought 
in the opinions of certain teachers, who advise that 
men should be inured to all the virtues of- women — 
that they should subdue anger and resentment — that 
they should cultivate patience and content. Now, 
SIS courage is much connected with anger and with 
activity^ it will generally be ibund that the moral 
principles, which attack these qualities, will, in pro- 
portion as they prevail,' diminish the mass of na- 
tional bravery. In the ancient world, principles of 
this kind were propagated by the Alexandrian Pla- 
tonists and their disciples, in an alliance with an 
unintelligible mysticism : and, in the modern world, 
principles of this kind are propagated by the puri- 
tanic Methodists: in both cases, with the obvious 
effect of diffusing a gentle, humane, unresrsting tem- 
per, running over with benevolence, empty of cou- 
rage. 

" A third assertion, which ought to be retracted, is 
that a theatre much more pure than any which modern 
Europe ever knew was established at ancient Athens. 
Will this admirer of the chaste genius of antiquity, of 

o 3 
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the pure morality of Athenian representation!, de^fo 
to read through the Ecclesiazousai of Aristophiaei. 
It requires no small share of moral tolerance to aifue 
respectfully with an author, who founds his argo- 
ment on assertions like these, and, while he is mak- 
ing them, solemnly and unblushingly calls oat 
" Standing on the base of truth, I point to the colanui 
of history/' The French Theatre is not only purer 
than that of Athens, which was the most impudent 
on record, but purer than that of any modern oa- 
tion : yet even the virtue of chastity has not thereby 
been nationalized. ^> 

" III. The third chapter considers the effects of 
the Stage, in order to appreciate its practical utility. 
The author admits a beneficial effect on literary re- 
finement and taste. He then passes on to other 
classes of morals. He is not sufiiciently aware that 
the theatre is a succedaneum for neglected education. 
Tragedy serves instead of a lecture on lustory; and 
Comedy for a school of living manners. Tragedy 
has this advantage over history, that, by omitting 
in the characters it exhibits those personalities which 
have DO influence on the action celebrated, a more 
heroic, public-spirited, and generally interesting, 
delineation of human nature is engraven on the me- 
mory; and thus a tendency is generated to imitate 
the ideal excellence of the poet. Comedy has this 
advantage over real life, that, by caricaturing the 
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ridicnlmtt. mmd cabrilhiMng iIk graoelbl» it provides 
m iMore poweiMly opcntiBf wuning wnA exMmjpht^ 
tkm BKre observatiQB wo«kl kiire supplied. TW 
gedy s>^cs tie pitk mmd wmmow of the past; Cooiedy^ 
the ^th and marrow of tin present; id the OMMt 
ccMideiised and most stimalant fonn. The love of 
pmise is a commcHi propensity ; hat the art of de- 
serving it will hardly be attained without some 
fiequentation of the theatre. It is there that the 
sentivents and actions, at which a whole public 
syflspatheticaily exults, are seen to produce & gush 
of tears, or a thunder of applause: it is there, that 
the selfish feelings learn their insignificance, and 
the geoerous, their beauty. Ye feel not for others, 
ye care not for the public, who hold such a discipline 
indifferent to the evolution of the sublimest virtues. 

** In cases of collision between personal and gene- 
ral inlenest, the public wish must be, that any one 
should sacriice himself to the rest. Hence the will 
of multitudes is naturally virtuous and philanthropic: 
it is only from ignorance of what is for the universal 
good, that their praise is bestowed on hurtful con- 
duct. A habit of deference for the instinctive senti- 
ment of a playhouse audience is likely to operate 
bmeficially, and to invigorate the good inclinations. 
Some persons grow up benevolent, who are also 
iccluse; but they will commonly be found to place 
neiit in forwarding the ends of a sect or party. 
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distinct from the common service of mankind. The 
Theatre breaks in on such prejudices, and unfolds 
to the philanthropist the natural claims of society, 
the comprehensive sympathies of human nature, the 
feelings of unsophisticated man. 

" It is next said that the Stage relaxes industry; 
that it transforms the citizen, the tradesman, and 
the mechanic into the man of fashion, the lonngefi 
and the libertine. This is a question of fact Di- 
rectly, the Stage does not interfere with indostiy; 
as it is not open, until the hour of labour is gone 
by« When toil ends, enjoyment must begin: else 
the alacrity requisite for the repetition of effort 
would fail. There is little choice of relaxation. 
When the necessary meal is dispatched, what is to 
be done next? The habits of high life and low life, 
the habits of foreign and of domestic families, will 
supply few varieties of employ — some sit down to' 
drink, some to play cards; some get up to dance, 
some go to the theatre. Drinking, gaming, dancing, 
or the play; these are the alternatives between which 
tired industry has to choose its evening recreation. 
Look at those disciples of intemperance, with pur- 
ple nose and gouty feet, almost unable now to limp 
with the train of Comus into the banquet-room; 
listen to the empty talk, the incessant oaths, the 
captious ill-humour, the disappointed avarice of the 
card-player ; — think ef the tumult of laacivious ardor. 
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which glows panting at every extremity of the frame, 
daring the brisk pulsations and consentaneous whirls 
of the embracing dancers — recollect that in every 
oountry dancing girls form the select basis of the 
prostitute population; and if you have a wife, sisters, 
daughters, hesitate whether you will often encourage, 
or indulge so wanton a delight Come then to the 
theatre, where you will pass your evening temper- 
ately, instructively, morally. 

" A further charge is that the Theatre encourages 
joioide. It must however be observed that thk ob- 
jMtion does not apply to comedies: and although 
tmgie poetd, when at a loss to terminate the piece, 
often urge the unsuccessful hero to self- slaughter, 
&m tragedies teach forms of behaviour applicable 
in common life. Cato kills himself with universal 
iqn^huiae ; but who else heads a disappointed party 
ia the republic ? The modern hero conforms, and 
likes a place in coalition with his rival. We would 
IB Bothiug strengthen, or extenuate fact : theie are 
■0 doubt tragedies, which irradiate the suicide of 
jpoUie thacacters. The French, who, of all nations 
IR most influenced by the Drama, accordingly ex- 
UUt more instances of suicide in public life, and 
fcwer instances of suicide in private life, than other 
enintries. Is this a formidable evil 1 At any rate, 
Ae objection lies against certain plays, not against 
Ik Theatre. 
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** As there are some tragedies, which soften down 
Buicidfs : so there are some comedies, which soften 
down adultery. Moliere's Oeorgcf Dandin is one: 
to look no nearer home. In Moliere's time, and in 
the unrefined nations, it had not yet been discoTered 
in how high a degree domestic happiness^ and social 
order, depend on conjugal fidelity. It was not y«t 
notorious, that a husband will submit to no prira- 
tions, and will undertake no labour, no hazard, to 
provide for the children of a wife, whom he has 
auspected. It was not yet notorious, that BUal, as 
well as parental affection, vanishes, where its object 
is uncertain, or infamous. The son disdains at home 
without scruple the frown of a stranger, or the tears 
of a harlot: the daughter forsakes in tiieir o\d age 
the one parent because he is not akin, and the other 
because she has not a character. It was not yet 
calculated, how short-lived is the pleasure of gal- 
lantry, how long-lived its miserable and irrevocable 
effect. Beauty lasts but an olympiad; the constancy 
of a gallant but a summer: and for this summer, 
were it to be spent in the paradise of Mahomet, 
without fear and without remorse, it would not be 
worth while to endanger, far less to fling away, 
thirty, forty years of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship. This, where there are no children. And 
where there are — mothers, if such there be, who 
for a moment have meditated to snap these ties 
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msunder, how thiok you to bay again those endear* 
ing charities and purest pleasures of your nature, ' 
that sympathy of family affection, forbidden for ever 
to the hearth polluted by the adultererl The de- 
gradation of rank, the dissolution of acquaintance, 
are comparatively feeble considerations. Let the 
comic' poet therefore be called to a severe responsi- 
bility, when he seems to dally with the holiest bonds 
which hold our hearts together; let the matron rise 
and quit the playhouse with her daughter, if her 
sacred presence is profaned by coarse ribaldry or 
lystematic liceutiousuess. Genius can so be taught, 
that, unless he is the slave of virtue, he must become 
the out cast of fame ; that no works of art endure, 
bat those which advocate the enduring interests of 
nankind; and that the true road to permanent praise 
OQ earth is to merit the favour of a retributive Deity. 
By the meritorious conspiracy of exemplary cha- 
tftcters, by the apt exertion of the social frown, 
lay exceptionable comedies can be cried down, and 
banished from the Stage. They are not numerous, 
ttid may be disused unmissed. 

'4V. The fourth chapter falsely asserts that the 
great historians, philosophers, legislators and divines 
kve been hostile to the Theatre. What names are 
quoted I Only the witnesses of Greek and Roman 
csUbitions. Among these, some are fraudulently 

Jiddttced as foes to the Stage: for. instance Aristotle, 
cse"" 
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the dramatic critic. No such public shows exist 
now as those against which Tertullian, Augustine, 
Valerius Maximus, and other antients have left their 
protest. Collier and the Abb^ Clement have apcjd 
their anger without their provocation, and have left 
behind the character of waspish puritans without 
obtainiug credit for sincerity or judgment. Saint 
Paul quotes a scrap of Euripides, as if he frequented 
and loved the Theatre. 

*' V. An enquiry is undertaken whether the Stage 
be in a progress toward moral epuration. This 
author says it is not; and niaintains that * ikte writ* 
iugs of Congreve and Dryden are absolutely pure, 
when compared with the vile disgusting ofispring 
of the profligate Kotzebue.' We hold Kotzebue the 
purer moralist. Some petty critics, out of a national 
envy which hates to recognize forei]^ merit, have 
raised an outcry against Kotzebue, for which there is 
seldom a pretext. The malignant eye can better 
bear the splendor of genius, when it has detected 
some specks of licentiousness. 

" VI. The proposition is defended tbat phiy- 
writers and play-actors, being usually vicious, ought 
to be held in&mous, and to be indjrectly suppressed 
by a desertion of the Theatre which maintains them* 
As to writers of plays, they have frequency been 
men of respectability; like Addison, Young, Hoad- 
ley, and Home. The shifting residence of actors 
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is less favourable to a regard for character, than a 
more stationary way of living: military men, who 
are circumstanced in like manner, are also distin- 
guished for promiscuous libertinism and negligence 
of payments. The remedy seems to be frequenting 
Theatres the whole year round, which would enable 
actors to be stationary. 

*' VII. Here comes out the secret cause of our 
author's antipathy to the Theatre ; it retards for- 
sooth the progress of a fanatical sect. Observe 
what sort of beings grow up under their mischievous 
discipline. The men are spiritless and cunning: the 
women want the amenity of benevolence. All are 
austere, anxious, shy, melancholy; speaking with a 
slothful whine, and with few radiations of intel- 
ligence. Without being aware of the blasphemous 
impiety, and worse than atheistic profaneness of such 
an opinion, they think and teach of God, as if he, 
had a dislike to the happiness of his creatures. 
Pitiable mistakers of the eternal interest which you 
affect to have at heart— O! learn, while it is yet 
time, that to enjoy is to obey, and that habitually 
to diffuse happiness is alone to deserve perpetual 
existence. 

*'VIII. The eighth chapter, or letter, considers 
the Stage as an amusement only, and declares against 
the occasional visitation of the Playhouse, even 
when the piece is unexceptionable. What a stride! 
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at first it was to be avoided merely because certaia 
plays have an immoral tendency. Now it is to be 
shunned because it excites emotion, because it con- 
sumes time, and because it steeps the spectator in 
an azotic atmosphere: three reasons equally appli- 
cable against attending popular preachers in crowded 
places of worship. 

" We exhort this writer to reconsider his incon- 
sistent but dangerous arguments. He is for abolish- 
ing an institution, which to the young and uneda- 
cated is an important teacher of historic event and 
of living manners; an institution, which powerfully 
calls forth the important virtues of courage, sense 
of honour, generosity, love of character, fear of 
shame, feeling, beneficence, public spirit, and phi- 
lanthropy ; which is the foe of hypocrisy, and effe- 
minacy, and asceticism, and intolerance; an institu- 
tion, which bestows more hours of glowing detight 
on the guests of its indiscriminate hospitality, than 
any other plan of assemblage ; an institution, which 
genius has nursed into celebrity, and which taste 
has converted into a defence of refinement and 
morality. 

'^ We denounce this work as in its object and 
tendency essentially misanthropic : the rashness of 
assertion, which we had occasion to chastise, we 
are content to ascribe to the author's ignorance; we 
should be sorry to find piety in alliance with volun- 
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tary fraud: the composition is very elegaut: if we 
concede to it the praise of eloquence, we consider 
that eloquence but as a splendid sin.' 






The Authm^s Defence, 

When an important subject is presented to the 
public — when it excites attention, and rouses dis- 
cussion, the friends of truth have reason to rejoice. 
On this account, I feel peculiarly happy in being 
called upon to defend the principles and reasonings 
contained in my Essay ON the Stage; especially 
wben my opponent is a writer in the Annual Review ; 
a work to which the name of a responsible editor is 
affixed, and which has considerable claim to literary 
distinction. Its principles indeed I have never ap- 
proved; for its literary department is poisoned with 
infidelity, and its theological with Socinianism. Yet, 
as it sustains a respectable character in the repub- 
lic of letters, its strictures on any subject con- 
nected with the interests of morality and religion 
are worthy of some regard. 

For the sake of perspicuity, I shall class my 
animadversions on this Critique under the following 
particulars: — false assertions — glaring contradic- 
tions — inconclusive reasonings — and unjust cen- 
sures. 

In a critique of a few pages it is not a little 
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remarkable, that a man so very liberal in his cen- 
sures on another, and who boasts too of '^ Moral 
tolerance/' should betray the most palpable igno- 
rance of the subject which he professes to discuss. 
Ignorance, the more inexcusable because it is issued 
from the chair of critical legislation. 

His ASSERTIONS are made without proof, and 
contrary to fact. I am accused by him of having 
indulged myself in the wildest, strangest, most un- 
teuable, assertions. But this will never be credited 
after an impartial reader is acquainted with the first 
paragraph in which he commences his attack. Ma- 
dam Thalia is infinitely indebted to her knight-er- 
rant ; he has espoused her cause in the true spirit of 
Quixotism, and his extravagance of assertion cannot 
be exceeded. For my part, I cannot help wondering 
at the temerity of a man who could dare to write 
such a paragraph as the following, before he «had 
applied the torch to the funereal pile of history, and 
destroyed the records of the days that are past. 

** An attack on the Stage is alike hostile to public 
instruction, to public morality, and to public hap- 
piness. The Fathers of the Christian Church, h^ 
couspiring to suppress the Theatres of Greece and 
Rome, rebarbarized Europe, and condemned the 
victims of their mischievous tuition to a millenium 
of ignorance, vassalage, and woe.'' 
The first assertion^ that the Theatre is the school 
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of public instruction, morality, and happiness, may 
easily be established, or refuted, by the annals of 
Theatrical history. 

The Theatre of, Greece, this writer himself de- 
nounces as the most licentious of any upon record; 
he invites me to read through the Ecclesiazousai of 
Aristophanes; I suppose to convince me of the im- 
portance of the Grecian stage to public instruction, 
public morality, and public happiness. Let the 
greater part of the Dramatic writings of Greece 
and Rome be examined, and we shall see what kind 
of instruction they conveyed; and let the effect of 
a passion for scenic rc^reseutations be traced in the 
histoxy of the common wealths where it was indulged, 
and we shall find the reverse of this author's asser- 
tion to be true. The defenders of the Stage 
have been the most dangerous enemies of public 
morals and happiness. The lessons taught by Aristo- 
phanes on the Grecian stage absolutely destroyed all 
sense of public virtue and decency ; and it has been 
jastly observed by Mrs. More, "That the profane 
and impure Aristophanes was almost adored, while 
the virtue of Socrates not only procured him a vio- 
lent death, but the poet, by making the philosopher 
contemptible to the populace, paved the way to his 
unjust sentence by the judges. Nay, perhaps the 
delight which the Athenians took in the impious and 
offensively loose wit of this Dramatic poet, rendered 
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them more deaf to the Toice of that virtue whicli 
was taught by Plato; and of that liberty in which they 
had once gloried, and which Demosthenes continued 
to thunder' in their unheeding ears. Their rage for 
sensual pleasure rendered them a fit object for the 
projects of Philip, and a ready prey to the attacks 
of Alexander. In lamenting however the corruptions 
of the Theatre in Athens, justice compels us to ac- 
knowledge that her immortal tragic poets, by their 
chaste and manly compositions, furnish a noble'ex- 
ception. In no country have decency and purity, 
and, to the disgrace of Christian countries let it be 
added, have morality, and even piety, been so gene- 
rally prevalent in any Theatrical compositions as in 
what — 

" Her lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence." 

Yet in paying a just and warm tribute to the moral 
excellencies of these sublime Dramatists is not an 
answer provided to that long agitated question, 
whether the Stage can be indeed made a school of 
morals. No question had ever a fairer chance for 
decision than was here afforded. If it bo allowed 
that there never was a more profligate city than 
Athens; if it be equally indisputable that never 
country possessed more unexceptionable Dramatic 
poets than Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; if 
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the same city thus at once produced the best physi- 
cians and the worst patients, what is the result? 
Do the Athenian annals record that any class or 
condition of citizens were actually reformeil by con- 
stiintly frequenting, we had almost said by con- 
stantly living, in the Theatre." 

If reforming the world have been the object of 
the Theatre, no institution has been so singularly 
unfortunate. This '* Academy, where grown persons 
assemble to study propriety*/' has generally taught 
them a very different lesson. 

This writer acknowledges that there are some 
cases in which the Theatre teaches the grossest and 
most dangerous immorality ; and it is to be observed, 
that his standard of morals is not very refined, or 
exalted. Those virtues, which are exclusively Chris- 
tian, he abandons as little weaknesses. Yet, accord- 
ing to^ his very lax code of morals, the Theatre is 
not ' always the school in which morality is taught. 
He confesses that some plays irradiate the suicide 
of public character; and I suppose he will acknow- 
ledge, that Douglas, and several others, irradiate 
the suicide of private character. But is this, he 
asks, a formidable evil? Not perhaps to those who 
believe that death is an eternal sleep. It is also 
conceded that some comedies soften down adultery ; 
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but then this is the excuse furnished for the comic 
poet. At the time these plays were written, "It 
had not been discovered in how high a degree 
domestic happiness and social order depend on con- 
jugal fidelity." But why was it not then discovered! 
and if it is now discovered, why is it that we have 
daily so many cases of crim. con; and that those 
plays on the English stage which soften down adul- 
tery are the most popular? And may 1 not ask, 
do not these concessions give up the point? What 
are we to think of a school of morals in which the 
pupils are as often likely to learn vice as virtue — 
as often did I say? If this writer will condescend 
to examine minutely the ancient and the modem 
Drama, he will find that there are very few plays 
which teach a pure morality, and that the influence 
of every Theatre which has hitherto existed, has 
given a preponderance to the other scale ; if he does 
not know this, he ought to have known it before he 
had volunteered his services in its defence. If the 
Theatre were what this critic would insinuate it to 
be, every criminal, every licentious play must ne- 
cessarily be excluded from it: instead of which it 
furnishes no barrier whatever against performances 
the most impure. It is notorious that its tendency 
is directly on the side of vice; and this tendency 
it is always necessary to check with a strong hand. 
If the audience will endure licentiousness^ the play- 
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ers are ever ready to furnish it; nay, to overstock 
the market. Yet, " to attack the Stage is alike hostile 
to public instruction, to public morality, and public 
happiness!" 

But we are informed, " That by conspiring to sup- 
press the Theatres of Greece and Rome, the Chris- 
tian Fathers rebarbarized Europe, and condemned 
the victims of their mischievous tuition to a mil- 
lenium of ignorance, vassalage, and woe/' 

*Here are no less than three gross violations of 
the truth of history. The Theatre is exhibited as 
the depository of science — the palladium of liberty— 
and the source of consolation and joy. The Fatherv 
are accused of rebarbarizing Europe — and it is said 
that they accomplished this event by suppressing 
the Theatres of Greece and Rome. May I not fairly 
retort upon my adversary, ** That it requires no 
small share of moral tolerance to argue respectfully 
with a writer who founds his arguments on assertions 
like these." 

By attempting to suppress the Theatre, we arc 
first assured, that the Christian Fathers introduced 
a millenium of ignorance. The Theatre then must 
have been the depository of science, and it must 
have been exclusively so. But was it indeed the 
only light which shone in this dark world 1 where 
then was the grove of Plato, and the Lycaeum of 
Aristotle 1 where the great luminaries of the Hea- 
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then world? where the oracles of heaven and the 
Sun of righteousness? But what are these wheo 
compared with the theatres of Greece and Rome! 
these indeed continued to shine in all their glory; 
but in the estimation of this critic, it was a twink- 
ling glory, little to be preferred to the blackness of 
total night. The Theatre was opposed, and a mii- 
lenium of ignorance stole upon the world. But if 
we may judge of the past by the present, this 
sounding gasconade will evaporate. What serious 
loss should we sustain if all the literature of the 
English Drama were annihilated? Should we be re- 
barbarized? If there were not a play in. our lan- 
guage, what mighty injury would be the consequence! 
To the cause of morality and religion it would be 
a clear advantage ; and as for useful knowledge, it 
never depended upon a Theatre, nor has ever been 
beneficially connected with it; and of modern 
plays, correct taste and mental dignity are ashamed. 
The Theatre of our day seems destined to give im- 
mortality to Mother Goose, Tom Thumb, and Jack 
the Giant-killer: — what was formerly the sport of 
children, is now the amusement of men, and the 
time when Gog and Magog are to revisit the earth 
seems to be arrived *. 



* The Mahometans belieTe, that when Gog and Magog are to come, the 
race of men will have dwindled to such littleness, that a shoe of oae of 
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* But we are informed, that a miilenium of vassal- 
age was another consequence of the hostility of the 
Falbers to the Theatres of Greece and Rome. The 
Theatre then must have been the palladium of li- 
berty. But the fact is, what this writer would ex- 
hibit as the palladium of liberty was its grave; at 
least this was undoubtedly true of the Athenian 
Stage. Pericles took this effectual method to sup- 
plant his competitors in the Athenian state ; and to 
secure his own influence, he established a fund from 
the public money to support the Theatre, and to 
pay for the admission of the populace, making 
it a capital crime to divert this fund to any other 
service. " He scrupled not," says Mrs. More, " in 
order to secure their attachment to his person and 
government, by thus buying them with their own 
money, effectually to promote their natural levity 
and idleness, and to corrupt their morals.'' Once 
inspire a people with a rage for amusement and 
shows, and they will soon yield up their liberty, 
and become the vassals of any 'tyrant, who will 
thus encircle them with the silken cords of volup- 
tuousness and pleasure. With regard to the hap- 
piness which is diffused by a Theatre, it is ima- 



Che present generation will serve them for a honsc. If this prophecy be 
typical of the intellectaal dimination of the species, judging from the pre- 
lent sute of the Theatre, we must heliete that Gog and Magog may soon be 
opeeted. 
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ginary, uncertain, and evanescent. The fever of the 
passions may produce a delirium of joy; but it is 
only a delirium; and when a man awakes to sober 
reflection, the phantoms of a theatre will not charm 
away the evil spirit. That man is indeed a pitiable 
object, whose happiness depends on the existence 
of a Theatre. This, however, is matter of mere 
opinion ; and if an individual chooses to say that he 
cannot be happy without the pleasures of the Stage, 
I will not dispute with him ; but I maintain, that 
if the Theatre were abolished, and there yere no 
other existing causes of woe, the world need not, 
and would not be miserable. If the Christian Fa- 
thers, therefore, had actually abolished the Theatres 
of Greece and Rome, Europe by that means would 
not have been rebarbarized. It was not the de- 
struction of the Theatre that introduced the mil- 
lenium of ignorance, vassalage, and woe. 

But their dark and dismal empire must be as- 
cribed to other persons and other causes. The 
Fathers of the Christian Church are guiltless here, 
and the Theatre mi^ht have perished without the 
extinction of oue ray of intellectual light or civil 
liberty, had not the demons of superstition and 
priestly power spread over the western continent 
their raven wing, overwhelming the earth with a 
darkness more horrible than that of Egypt. The 
Fathers of the Church were the enlightened friends 
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of freedom and of man ; they forged no chains for 
the human mind, but they loosed the bands of su- 
perstition. They were the apostles of a pure mo- 
rality. They attempted to allay the fever of the 
passions, and to restore man to the dignity of reason. 
They indeed attacked the Stage, because it was 
hostile to the best interests of humanity ; and in this 
conduct it will afterwards appear this Reviewer jus- 
tifies them: he acknowledges that Collier and the 
Abb6 Clement '' aped their anger without their pro- 
vocation ;" yet provoked as they were by immorality 
and licentiousness, their attempts to suppress those 
evils condemned the victims of their mischievous 
tuition to a millenium of ignorance, vassalage, and 
woe. Not to notice this palpable inconsistency, we 
may inquire. Is this charge applicable to them in 
any degree! Did they rebarbarize Europe? Surely 
not. They had their peculiarities and their infir- 
mities, for they were men. And had the subsequent 
ministers of the Gospel displayed their faith and 
purity, the Theatre must have been abolished; but 
the rays of civilization and science would have shed 
m divine lustre over the habitable earth. The reign 
of barbarism commenced with the Papal power, the 
domination of ecclesiastical over civil government; 
the establishment of the Pontificate at Rome, with 
the doctrines of the Holy See, were the sole causes 
^hich produced the millenium of darkness^ which 
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if here ascribed to the atteaipts of the Cfaristia 
Fathers to aholish the theatres of Greece and Roim. 
May we not be penutted to ask. If the destnie- 
tioa of a taste lor sceaic represeatatioiis, aaMNug the 
popib of the Christian Fathers, ore rspr ead £on^ 
with intellectnal and moral darimess, how was it 
that, when the Theatre becaaM a fiivonrite anase- 
ment in Catholic countries, that it did not pour forth 
upon them the light of dajt To the Reformation of 
Luther we are to ascribe the revival of learning in 
Europe : that stupendous event, like a tempest, pu- 
rified the moral atmosphere from the noxious va- 
pours of superstition and ignorance; burst asunder 
the chains of vassalage, and introduced new hea- 
vens and a new earth. Beholding these astonishlag, 
these happy changes, and remembering the high 
character which our critic has given the Theatre, 
we naturally expect that it had some interesting and 
important share in chasing away the darkness of the 
night. The Theatre certainly was not inactive, it 
was extremely zealous, but it was to advocate the 
cause of Ignorance, Vassalage, and Woe ; it was to 
rivet the chains which Popery had forged. It was, 
if possible, to cover with contempt the Reformation, 
with its heroic apostle, the immortal Luther. It was 
not, therefore, to the Stage Europe was indebted 
for her happy change of circumstances in the six- 
teenth century : but on the contrary, that school of 
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instruction^ of morality, and happiness, exerted all 
its powers, that darkness and misery might be per- 
petual. 

All historians uniformly ifiention the Theatre 9§ 
a mighty engine, in producing the destructiou of a 
refined people. But the emancipation «of a people 
from barbarism, its growth in the liberal arts and 
useful knowledge, are always ascribed to other 
causes. None but a half-educated man would have 
ventured to make such assertions as those which I- 
have now combated. One would imagine that the 
Theatre is' the only seminary in which this Reviewer 
has iSten tad^ht. ' He calls Tragedy a lecture on his- 
tory; and he seems to have studied it in no other 
'4h6oi. It is his misfortune: I would advise him 
seriously to sit down to this important study. I 
would recommend to him the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, as the first object of regard; and if he 
would deign to weigh the evidences in favour of 
Christianity, and to examine, with profound atten- 
tion, ' the Christian Scriptures, he might be a better 
writer, and a better man. 

Another fEilse assertion I will notice, and conclude 
this part of the subject. It is said by this writer, 
p. 573, that Collier aped the anger of the ancient 
Fathers, without their provocation; in other words. 
Collier censured the English Stage without reason; 
.his censure was ridiculous, because there was* no 
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object to excite it. This is only another evideoce 
that the morality of our critic is very accomme- 
dating : indeed his virtue so strongly resembles vice, 
|hat any man who is not a sophist would confound 
them together. If Collier was angry without provo- 
cation, a virtuous mind may pass through the most 
nauseous scenes of impurity, which are to be found 
in the metropolis, with calm unruffled composure. 
On this subject I will call to my assistance three 
auxiliaries, men I imagine quite at creditable for 
knowledge and talents as this xealoiis advocate of 
the Stage — Dr. Johnson, Lord Kaimes, and Mr. 
Cumberland: each testifies that CoWer wil adt 
angry without provocation. Speaking of Collier's 
attack on the Stage, Johnson remarks^ *' His o«at 
was violent; those passages which, while they stood 
single, had passed with little notice, when they were 
accumulated and exposed together, excited horror; 
the wise and the pious caught the alaraii^ alid the 
nation wondered why it had so long suffered irreli- 
gion and licentionsness to be openly taught at the 
public charge." 

Lord Kaimes, referring to the age of Collier, has 
ventured the following observations, and they are 
strikingly in point: — '* The licentious court of Charles 
the Second, among its many disorders, engendered a 
pest, the virulence of which subsists to this day. The 
English Comedy, copying the manners of the court, 
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became extremely licentious, and continues so with 
very little softening. It is there an established rule 
to deck out the chief characters with every vice iii 
fashion, however gross. But as such characters, 
viewed in a true light, would be disgustful, care is 
taken to disguise their deformity under the embel- 
lishments of wit, sprightliness, and good-humour, 
which; in mixed company, make a capital figure. ' It 
requires not time nor much thought to discover the 
poisonous influence of such plays. A young man of 
figure, emancipated at last from the ' severity and 
restraint of a college education, repairs to the ca- 
pital, disposed to every sort of excess. The Play- 
house becomes his favourite amusement; and he is 
eBchanted with the gaiety and splendor of the chief 
personages. The disgust which Vice gives him at 
first soon wears off, to make way for new notions^ 
more liberal in his opinion; by which a sovereign 
contempt of religion, and a declared war upon the 
chastity of wives, maids, and widows, are converted 
from being infamous vices, to be fashionable virtues. 
The infection spreads gradually through all ranks, 
and becomes universal. How gladly would I listen 
to any one who would undertake to prove that what 
I have been describing is chimerical ! But the dis- 
soluteness of our young people of birth will not suf- 
fer me to doubt of its reality. Sir Harry Wildair 
completed many a rake; and in the ^ Suspicious 
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Hatbtad/ Ranger, the haaible iaiitator of Sir Hairy, 
kat had ao slight iallaeace in spreading that dit- 
lader. Of the £uhioaable * wobmd tinctured witk 
Hkt phiyhouse moraky who would not be the 
sprightly, the witty, though dissolute. Lady Townly, 
before the cold, the sober, though virtuous, Ladj 
Grace! How odious ought those writers to be, who 
thus spread infection through their country; tat- 
ptoying the talents they have froa their Maker arast 
traiterously against him, by endeavouring to corrvpt 
and disfigure his creatures! If the comedies of 
Congreve did not rack him with remorse in his last 
moments, he must have been lost to all sense of 
virtue r 

The testimony of Cumberland, a writer of pla^ii 
much more moral and decent than most of his con- 
temporaries of the same profession, with regard to 
Congreve and the popular writers of that age, is 
very characteristic and conclusive. 

" Congreve, Farquhar, and some others, have 
made vice and villainy so playful and amusing, that 
either they could not find in their hearts to punish 
them; or not caring how wicked they were, so long 
as they were witty, paid no attention to what became 
of them. Shadweirs Comedy is little better than a 
brothel.'' 

1 now pass on to an instance or two in which this 
writer contradicts himself; firs^ pr emisiiag that in 
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another article, *' Clarkson's Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism/' the Quakers are justified by the Reviewer in 
prohibiting to their youth the dtTcrsions of the 
Stage, p. 598. 

*' They (the Quakers) object to the effects of his- 
trionism upon the moral character of the actor, as 
necessarily tending to sophisticate him. In this 
there may be some truth, though probably not 
much. They object to the usual morals of the 
Drama with good rbason. Its false heroism, 
iklse honour, false sbntimbntabilitt are often 
abominable; and the custom of making love, the 
main business, is more mischievous than either.'' 
Is it not amusing to contrast with this, the fervid 
exclamation of my friendly critic: — "Ye feel not 
for others, ye care not for the public, who hold 
such a discipline (attendance at a Theatre) indif- 
ferent to the evolution of the sublimest virtues." 
Gentle reader, do not these reviewers, which are 
only separated from each other by a few pages, 
admirably agree? However this is nothing remark- 
able; this writer can with wonderful adroitness con- 
tradict himself. 

H« informs us in the commencement of his paper, 
that the Christian Fathers rebarbarized Europe, by 
endeavouring to suppress the Theatres of Greece 
and Rome. In p. 671 be tells us, that the Greciau 
Tlieatre wm the most impodeAt on record: by in- 
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pudent, he means impure, unchaste, and licentious. 
In another, p. 573, he justifies the Christian Fathers 
for that opposition which he before condemned. 

** No such public shows,'' says he, *' exist now, 
as those against which Tertullian, Augustine, Vale- 
rius Maximus, and other ancients have left their 
protest.'' Either this writer palpably contradicts 
himself, or he means to assert, that licentiousness, 
folly, and crime are synonymous with public know- 
ledge, public morality, and public happiness. One 
more instance of contradiction I shall notice, and 
proceed to - the inconclusive reasoning' of my op- 
ponent. 

In p. 570 he recomfnends the Stage, ''Because, 
by exhibiting dances and pantomimes, it tends to 
inspire a taste for graceful exercises, that is, it in- 
flames a passion for dancing." In the very next 
page, this argument iu favour of the Theatre, is 
rendered of no effect. "Think of the tumult of 
lascivious ardour which glows panting at every 
extremity of the frame, during the brisk pulsations, 
and consentaneous whirls of the embracing dancers. 
Recollect that in every country, dancing girls form 
the select basis of the prostitute population; and 
if you have a wife, sisters, or daughters, hesitate 
whether you will often encourage or indulge so 
wanton a delight." " Come then to the Theatre." 
For whatt that you may be inspired with a taste 
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for ''These graceful exercises, these consentaneous 
whirls!'' All this is very consistent, and worthy 
the advocate of such a cause. — But let us now at- 
tend to the arguments by which the Theatre is de- 
fended. 

''The Stage, we are informed, is a succedaneum 
for neglected education; it is the academy where 
grown persons assemble to study propriety." This 
is gratuitous assumption, and rather forms a serious 
objection against the Stage, than an argument in 
its faronn — For who are the persons to be instruct- 
ed? Those who have grown into life without having 
learnt propriety of behaviour; those whose educa- 
tion has been defective. — Now persons of this de- 
scription are usualiy confined to the lower orders 
of society; persons whose education is just suited 
to their avocations and pursuits, and who can derive 
no possible advantage from the instructions which 
are conveyed at a Theatre, but who, on the con- 
trary, would be worse for such metiding. The 
ignorant, the vulgar, and the empty-minded, the 
hopeful pupils in this school of public virtue, are 
to be exalted into tragic heroes, to talk fustian, 
and to be unfitted for their sober and legitimate 
employm'ents; and as they are excluded from fashion- 
able circles, they are to be taught to ape fashionable 
manners, as they are extravagantly exhibited in gen- 
teel comedy. Is not this a very powerful argument 
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against the Stage, that it tends to make a very useful 
branch of the commanity dissatisfied with their hum- 
ble condition ; that it inspires them with an ambition 
to be what they are not, and what they were never 
intended to be by^the God of Providence. Scholars 
and gentlemen are previously and completely edu- 
cated before they enter into life. In this respect 
the Theatre can be of no advantage to them. And 
to all the rest of mankind it must be an evil of con- 
siderable magnitude. Tragedy is nothing better, 
than romance, and cannot be depended on as his- 
torical truth;; and if Comedy exhibit the manners 
of fashionable life, it exhibits its follies AodSts vices 
too; and if it be desirable to extend the boudary 
of these, the Theatre is certainly an adoyrabie school 
for the purpose. 

But we are told, '' That it is at the llieatrc the 
selfish feelings learn their insignificance^ and the 
generous their beauty. In cases of collision between 
personal and general interest, the public wish most 
be that any one should sacrifice himself to the rest 
Hence the will of multitudes is naturally virtooBS 
aqd philanthropic. It is only from ignorance of 
what is for the universal good, that their praise is 
bestowed upon hurtful conduct. A habit of de- 
ference for the instinctive sentiments of a playhouse 
audience is likely to operate beneficially and to in- 
vigorate the good inclinations. Some persons grow 
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up beiievolent who are also recluse; but they will 
commouly be found to place merit in forwarding the 
ends of a sect or party, distinct from the common 
service of mankind. The Theatre breaks in upon 
such prejudices, and unfolds to the philanthropist 
the natural claims of society, the comprehensive 
sympathies of human nature, the feelings of un- 
sophisticated man.'' I imagine the writer conceived 
this to be a very fine piece of reasoning: it is indeed 
so subtle, that not one in ten of a playhouse audience 
would be able to comprehend it. How it is that the 
Theatre unfolds to the philanthropist the natural 
claims of spciety, it is not in my power to conceive, 
any more than would a lord mayor's show, or any 
popular spectacle which would convene a multitude. 

To teach a philanthropist benevolence, is also per- 
fectly gratuitous; if the Theatre indeed could trans- 
form the character of a miser, there would be this 
one solitary ground on which it might be defended : 
but covetousness, like the dramatic mania, is an in- 
curable disease. I,t is .a curious, and rather an un- 
common notion, that the will of multitudes is na- 
turally virtuous and philanthropic. But I imagine, 
in support of this assertion, the Reviewer will refer 
us to the internal history of revolutionary France, 
when the will of the multitude was law : oi* to our 
theatrical annals, in which it will appear that praise 
jg almost uniformly bestowed on hurtful conduct. 
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But this probably may arise from invincible igDo- 
ranee, which even this school of morals caonot 
subdae. 

The instinctive sentiments of a playhouse audience, 
are the instinctive sentiments of a depraved heart. 
They can sympathise with an adulteress, and laugh at 
a debauchee : ribaldry is their diversion, and profaae- 
ness their sport. And the generosity which is ac- 
quired at a playhouse, is an indiscriminate extra- 
vagance, the effect of mere feeling without princi- 
ple. I suppose Howard never visited a Theatre to 
learn benevolence; nor have the philanthropic friends 
of religion, which are to be found in the various 
sects and parties of the Christian Church, been at 
all the less insensible to the comprehensive sym- 
pathies of human nature by not witnessing on the 
Stage the feelings of unsophisticated man. The 
most active friends of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, were those who perhaps never entered a 
Theatre*; and their unwearied exertions in promot- 
ing this glorious object, could not be to forward 
the views of a sect or party, distinct from the com- 
mon service of man. And it is a question worthy 
of discussion, whether such a thing as pure, dis- 
interested benevolence is to be found among the 



• Mr. Wilberforce has written against the Stage, and the Qaaken never 
yisit the Theatre. 
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numerous supporters of a liQentious Stage, who 
nust be lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, 

I canuot forbear quoting a strange rhapsody, in 
which my opponent is pleased to take the other 
aide of the question, and by his own concessions 
to invalidate all his former arguments in defence of 
the Stage. Hitherto . he has exhibited the Stage as 
a school of morals; we now behold it in a new cha- 
racter, the advocate of adultery and crime. But 
then, instead of an instructor it becomes a pupil, 
and it is to be taught by the audience. , A few vir- 
tuous individuals are to assemble, for the e^^press 
purpose of frowning this teacher of a pure morality 
into a sense of propriety. But let him speak for 
bimself: "As there are some tragedies which soften 
down suicide, so there are some comedies which 
soften down adultery. MoHere's George Dandin is 
one, to locdc no nearer home. In Moliere's time, 
and in the unrefined nations, it had not yet been 
discovered in how high a degree domestic happiness 
and social order depend on conjugal fidelity. It 
was not yet notorious, that a husband will submit 
to no privations, and will undertake no labour, no 
hazard to provide for the children of a wife whom 
he has suspected. It was not yet notorious, that 
filial, as well as parental affection vanishes, where 
its object is uncertain or infamous. The son dis- 
dains at home^ without scruple, the frown of a 
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Stranger, or the tears of a harlot: the daughter for* 
sakes, in their old age, the one parent because he 
is not akin, and the other because she has not a cha- 
racter- It was not yet calculated how short-lived 
is the pleasure of gallantry; how long-lived its 
miserable and irrevocable effect. Beauty lasts bat 
an olympiad, the constancy of a gallant but a sum" 
mer; and for this summer, were it to be spent in the 
paradise of Mahomet, without fear, and without re- 
morse, it would not be worth while to endanger, far 
less fling away, thirty or forty years of mutual con- 
fidence and friendship. This, where there are no 
children, and where there are, mothers, if such there 
be, who for a moment have meditated to sftap these 
ties asunder, how think you to buy again those endear- 
ing charities and purest pleasures of your nature, 
that sympathy of family affection, forbidden for ever 
to the hearth polluted by the adulterer? The de- 
gradation of rank, the dissolution of acquaintance, 
are comparatively feeble considerations. Let the 
comic poet therefore be called to a severe responsi- 
bility, when he seems to dally with the holiest bonds 
which hold our hearts together; let the matron rise 
and quit the playhouse with her daughter, if her 
sacred presence is profaned by coarse ribaldry or 
systematic licentiousness. Genius can so be taught, 
that, unless he is the slave of virtue, he must become 
the out-cast of fame; that no works of art end^re, 
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bat tkose which advocate the cndiiriiig intacsts of 
maokiad; and that the trve road to penmieot praise 
on earth is to oMiit the £iToar of a retrihatiTC 
Deity.*' 

From the close of this paragraph it appears that 
this writer is nearly as good a Christian as he is a 
reasoner. What shall we think of a school which 
requires so much caution in its pupils, and which 
endangers their social and domestic happinessl Can 
a more powerful argument be brought against the 
Stage, than tfiat it sometimes dallies with the holiest 
bonds;^ and dmt a combination of Tirtuous indi- 
Tiduab is necessary to shame it by their reproaches 
into the bounds of decency! Is this writer aware, 
that the remedy he proposes will never be applied. 
Exemplary characters will not visit a Theatre to cry 
these comedies down; and Genius has so long been 
taught, that to be successM on the Stage, he must 
be licentious, that he will not heed the frowns of 
a few virtuous individuals. And what virtuous ma- 
tron would carry her daughter to a' place where it 
was probable her sacred presence might be profaned 
by coarse ribaldry and systematic licentiousness? 
The regeneration of the Theatre has ^n* attempted 
again and again. I have proved that it cannot es- 
SientiaUy be chataged: that from the characters of 
those who support it, und the nature of its coi|- 
ititution« it must be evil: it has long been reasoned 
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cmt of exist€Dce, mad it cm oalj be defended by 
degfnided talents, and the iMwt e g regi ous sophwtrj. 
• Bnt it b tiae for ae to defend myself horn die ni- 
jnst eensores which sooe of ay assertions luiTe prs- 
▼okcd, — assertions which are denoaiinated the wild- 
est, strangest, flM»st nntenabie. It is very easy to 
string together a nnmber of soperlatiYes, and with a 
sweeping censnre to condemn; it is not so easy to 
reason, and to refute. 

Let OS consider what these assertions are, and 
fairly meet the charge of the Critic. To him indeed 
they might appear wild, strange, and«nntenaUe ; for 
he, no doubt, sat down to the yolurae, resolving that 
an enemy to the Stage should receive no mercvat 
his hands. But it sometimes happens, that when a 
critic would wound another, he stabs himself; and 
this is particularly the case when victory, instead of 
truth, is the object of the contest. 

With regard to the origin of the Stage, I have 
nothing new to advance; I am not ashamed again to 
declare, that the Theatre has ever owed its origin 
to religion. But I cannot possibly conceive how my 
admitting this can injure the side of the question 
which I hav# espoused. My Reviewer thinks the 
clergy acted wisely in making religion the subject 
of dramatic representation. This however is a sia- 
gular opinion of his own, unsupported by any rea- 
soning; but my opinion is directly the reverse of 
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this; and, ootwitbfltaQding bii wg«cious nne^n, I 
am not anhftwed to avow it ; and were I caUed opoa 
to defend that opiQipp, it woald mt lead me to ad- . 
vocate the cause of undisguieed Pof^ry* and tUt 
abof^ng inqovatioBs with which it itript the Chfi^ 
tian worship of its imrity and aimplidt^r : the other 
side of the que^tioa inevitably iniroiyes in it thi9 
consequence; and yet* judging from this Revie«% 
we must eoneliide that its writer Is an Infidel ra- 
ther than a Papist. 

It is asserted, that the object of my second ebape 
ter is ; to ii^uii^ into the canoes which have, con- 
tributed to the success Oif the 8tage« with a. view 
to pfove that civili^adon> advanced beyond iU 
zenith, oocasious this popa|a<rity« A reader of this 
AeyieWt nnacquainied with the Eft^ay on the Stage, 
ivoidd certainly imagine thai this was the leading, 
if not the only, design of the. second chapter. 
But because it is mentioned, I am, it seems, liable 
to censure. The assertion is dented. Perhaps the 
figure which I employed to convey my meaniog is 
liable to some exception* But what J intended hy 
it is sufficiently obvious irom a sentence which 
almost immediately follows; and when an author 
explains himself, advantage should not be taken of 
a single sentence, or mode of expression; his mean- 
ing should be obviously stated, and if erroneous, 
severely judged. 
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When I mentioiied eivilizatioiiy adTmced beyond 
iU leotth, M one caose^of the iuecess of the Stag^ 
the ground on which I stood mnst Imve been en- 
dent from the connexion. In the very next page 
1 asserted, ** There is a certain point in civiliaatioo, 
beyond which it contributes not to a natimi's pros- 
perity or happiness; and that point is the utmost 
limit of refinement consistent with ▼irtue.'^ Now tiiat 
point I consider as my cenith; and let me ask 
this Critic, had not Athens advanced fiir beyond k 
at the time of the rivalsbip of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides 1 And I imagine it will not for a moment 
be doubted that Rome was for, very fkr, on the 
decline when Ovid and Julius Caesar assisted in 
translating Greek tragedies for the Roman Stage. I 
asserted also in the very same page, in illustrating 
my meaning on this subject, that when the sinews 
cyf Roman and Athenian virtues were the strongest, 
the people had neither time nor inclination to re- 
gard the diversions of the Stage; and with regard 
to Rome, I quoted Horace to confirm my asser- 
tion. The whole passage I will here transcribe; 
and if my Critic pleases, he may enter the lists 
with the Roman satirist. 

Tibia non, nt nunc, orichalco ▼incta, tabttqiie 
iEmala; aed tennis, simplexqne foramine panco 
Aspirare, et adease cboris erat ntilis, atqne 
Koodnm spissa nimis complere sedilia fli^ ; 
Qa6 sani popnlns nnmerabilis, ntpote parvus^ 
£t frngi, castnsqne, verecnndnaqne coibat^ 
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Fostqiuun coepit agrot eztendere victor, et orbein 
Latior amplecti manu, Tinoqne diarno 
Flaeui Gcniu festia impmiA dielms; 
Accessit nomerisqae modisqae licentia major. 

Horaee Art Poetiea, 



Thus it appears, while the Roman comnranity was 
small, while its members were frugal, chaste, and 
modest, the Theatre was little frequented — it was 
not a national interest. A slender rude pipe was 
all that was necessary to concur with the chorus, 
9nd to fill the rows which were not then too crowd- 
ed. But afterwards, when conquest enlarged the 
Roman territory, when it poured into the city the 
profusions of luxury, and enervated the people; to 
gratify the sensual appetites without controul, be- 
came the disgraceful feature of their character who 
once were noble, simple, brave; the Theatre, the 
effeminate amusement which they once disdained, 
was made the favourite source of pleasure; and 
then it was found expedient to satisfy the voracious 
appetite of a luxurious people, to introduce into its 
music and poetry greater licentiousness. 

In page 670 of the Review I am condemned for 
asserting *' That the Athenians and Romans were 
more virtuous before they had a Theatre;" and with 
an air of triumph the Critic asks, " Can the gentle- 
man name any Greek conspicuous for virtue who 
preceded Eschylus the tragedian 1 the Romans hav- 
ing had no archives until the year 460 after the 
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foundation of the city, nothing trnst-wortby can be 
known of their earlier historical characters. In the 
year 668 they had long had a Theatre, because in 
that year separate seats were first allotted to the 
senate and the people. The story of Carius Den- 
tatus proves a low state of public Yirtue; fer it was 
then a matter of astonishment and admiration that t 
consnl fthonkl refuse a bribe from the enemy's am- 
bassador. In the time of Fabrieiiu there was al- 
ready a Theatre at Tarentum; wheace, probably, 
after the peace with Pyrrbus, the imtilutkui cane 
to Rome. Where then, unless in the single pers<iii 
of FabriciuB, who, since he was invited to beeoaie 
the minister of Pyrrhns, must have been ftmiliar 
with Greek language, and probHUy with ti^ Greek 
drama, shall a fine specimen of Roman virtne be 
sought which preceded the establishment of the 
Stage? It rather seems as if the heroic delineations 
of^he dramatic poet were the models which gave 
origin to public virtue.'' 

The first question is, before I i^ply to this cii- 
rioos statement, have I any where asserted that the 
Athenians and Romans were more virtuous before 
they HAD a Theatre: the sixth page of the first 
edition of the Essay is referred to; but there I can 
only find the following observation: — ''Among the 
Romans, for a series of years, the dramatic art was 
little cultivated. At the time of its first introduction 
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the rigid features of the old Roman character were 
atrongly viuble: but as these wore away, the Stage 
advanced with rapid progress, extended more widely 
its influence, and became, as at Athens, the fashion- 
able resort of the idle, the dissolute, and the gay." 

The next question is. What does the writer mean 
by the equivocal expression, " Had a Theatre," be 
ought to mean, and I imagine he does, a regular 
theatrical establishment, because it is impossible to 
argue on the influence of the Stage in those periods 
when it. was without any peculiar character, and 
destitute of general interest; or when it was the 
popular aausement for a few days on extraordinary 
oecasions. Taking this for granted, I shall defend 
the declaration made in the sixth page, which I have 
now quoted, and reply to the strange assertions and 
reasonings which it has produced. 

As I have in the passage referred to asserted no- 
thing respecting the Athenians, it is not necessary 
for me to prov^ that they were more virtuous pre- 
vious to the establishment of a Theatre among them : 
and it will be observed, that with regard to the 
Romans, I have only declared, that among them, for 
a series of years, the dramatic art was little cul- 
tivated, and that the cause of this was the rigid 
features of the old Roman character. And will this 
writer venture to affirm, that the Theatre had not to 
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struggle with great opposition before it could gai^at 
Rome a complete establishment 7 Is be not aware «f 
the jealousy with which every thing Grecian was it 
first received among the Romans 1 Does he not 
know that the Republican spirit* which was a spirit 
of industry, frugality, and independence, constantly 
opposed every thing luxurious^ and that it therefoie 
considered the Theatre a most dangerous enemy to 
Rome? 

The Romans universally believed* that Greece 
destroyed her independence, and homed herself 
into ruin by her rage for theatrical and other it 
feminate amusements; and therefore it waa that Calo 
asserted, ** That the establishment of a regular Thfi- 
tre would be to Rome a more dangerous Carthage 
than that which they had just destroyed/' As a 
reason for the subsequent progress of the Stage 
among the Romans, I remarked, that as the rigid 
features of the old Roman character wore away, the 
Stage advanced with proportionate, rapidity. I did 
not call these rigid features by the distinguished 
name of virtue. In a Christian sense, this would 
have been impossible. But had I considered the 
term in its common and Heathenish acceptation, I 
might have declared, that Rome was virtuous, and 
that her virtue was the most powerful obstacle to the 
influence of the Stage: and had I asserted thu, the 
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Critic, who dignifies anger and resentment with the 
name of virtue, eould have no just reason to blame 
ne. 

What is usually understood by Roman virtue (and 
which was purity itself, when compared with the 
subsequent degeneracy of this once admirable peo- 
ple) flourished and decayed before the establishment 
of a Theatre: not till after the peace wit^ Pyrrhus 
was any thing known at Rome of the Grecian, or 
any other Theatre. At the year 568, there was at 
Rome no regular theatrical establishment, whatever 
may be said of the allotment of separate seats to the 
senate and the people, in those temporary fabrics 
which were only reared to be in a few days demolish- 
ed. The first dramatic poet of Rome, Livius An- 
dronicus, lived about the year 614, U. C. that is, 
twenty-five years after the peace made with Pyrrhus. 
But even then the Stage was not established among 
the Romans. After the destruction of Carthage the 
policy of establishing a Theatre was questioned, and 
produced the remark of Cato which I have before 
qupted, which fully proves, that in the year 621, 
from the foundation of the city, a Roman theatrical 
establishment was unknown. Pompey the Great, 
who flourished immediately before his successful 
rival and competitor for power, Julius Caesar, was 
the first man who had power and credit enough to 
get a Theatre continued. Till his time it had to 
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coDtend with insuperable difficulties. It was not a 
national interest; yet how many fine specimens of 
Roman virtue had appeared to delight, and to 
astonish mankind, long before the arrival of this 
«ra. From the statement made in the Annual Re- 
view, the reader is led to conclude, that there was 
a theatrical establishment at Rome two centuries be- 
fore such an establishment existed. The age of 
Fabricius also is stigmatized as being remarkably 
deficient in virtue, though in his own character he 
afforded the most striking specimen of public virtue 
upon record. But let any man read the pages of the 
Roman history which relate to that period, and I 
will venture to affirm, that so far from concluding 
that public virtue was at that time in a low state, 
he will be persuaded, that the age of Fabricius was 
singularly eminent in producing virtuous men: — in- 
deed so powerfully did this impress the mind of 
Goldsmith, that after he has narrated the circum- 
stances of the war with Pyrrhus, and brought it to 
a close he ventures to pay this just tribute to Roman 
virtue. — "In this manner ended the wfir with Pyr- 
rhus, after six years continuance. Through the 
whole of this, we find the Romans acting a nobler 
part than in any former period; endeavouring to 
join the politeness of Greece to the virtuous au^ 
terity of their own manners. A spirit of frugality, 
contempt of wealth, and virtuous emulation, had 
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spread itself over the whole senate. Fabricius not 
only brought poverty into fashion by his exieunple, 
but punished all ^proaches to luxury by hb au- 
thority as a magistrate. About this time, in the 
censorship of Fabricius, Ruffinus, who had beea 
twice a cotasul, and once a dictator, was turned out 
of the senate, and had a mark of infamy put upon 
his name, for no other offence than being possessed 
of ten pound of silver plate for the use of his . table. 
By this love of temperance, and these successes in 
war, though the individuals were poor, the public 
was rich; the number of citizens was also increased 
to above two hundred thousand men capable of bear- 
ing arms; and the fame of the Roman name was so 
far extended, that Ptolemy Pfailadelphus, King of 
Egypt, sent ambassadors to congratulate their sue* 
cess, and to entreat their alliance/' 

At this period it will be remembered, according 
to the Retriewer's own confession, a Theatre was uo- 
fcnown at Rome. The institution was not carried 
thither till after the peace with Pyrrfaus, and it was 
imported, he says, from Tarentum. It may not be 
wholly irrelevant to inquire what glorious effects the 
Stage produced amc(ng the Tarentines, who, accord- 
ing to ithis writer, were destined to the high honour 
of communicating to Rome this ** Origin of public 
%rirtuer' 
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When Pyrrlius marched with an army to their 
defence^ he found the Tarentines in a most deplora- 
ble condition. " Upon his arrival at Tarentum, (re* 
marks the historian) his first care was to reform the 
people he came to succour; for observing a total 
dissolution of manners in this luxurious city, and 
how the inhabitants were rather occupied with the 
pleasures of bathing, feasting, and dancing, than in 
preparing for war, he gave orders to have 

ALL THEIR PLACES OF PUBLIC ENTERTAIN- 
MENT SHUT UP." Yet with all this weight of evi- 
dence against him, with facts which every school- 
boy knows, staring him in the face, with an effrontery 
peculiarly his own, this Reviewer asks, ** Where 
then, unless in the single person of Fabricius, who, 
since he was invited to become the minister of Pyr- 
rhus, must have been familiar with the Greek lan- 
guage, and probably with the Greek drama, shall a fiue 
specimen of Roman virtue be sought which preceded 
the establishment of the Stager And after this he 
adds in a sort of triumph, ** It rather seems as if 
the heroic delineations of the dramatic poet were 
the models which gave origin to public virtue.'^ On 
this last most curious discovery of the origin of pub- 
lic virtue, I would make a few observations. I 
would just remark, that these heroic delineations of 
the dramatic poet are those which were imported 
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from Greece; from that Theatre which, by this 
writer, is denouDced the most impudent of any upon 
record ; and yet these impudent, these licentious de- 
lineations, " It rather seems,'' were the models which 
gave origin to public virtue. I confess I have a 
much higher opinion of the Athenian Stage before 
the reign of Aristophanes while it was supported 
and adorned by the talents and virtues of Euripides 
and Sophocles than this Reviewer: but even the 
productions of these best of tragedians I cannot 
consider as deserving the extravagant encomiums 
which are here passed without discrimination upon 
all the performances of the Grecian poets. Tragedy^ 
this Reviewer asserts, is a lecture on history; that 
is, it is a heroic public spirited interesting delinea- 
tion of human nature. Now if this definition be 
accurate, public virtue must have existed before it 
iMHild be represented in the scenes of the drama. 
These delineations wer« not therefore the creatures 
of the poets imagination, but they were exact re- 
presentations of hunilin nature, of some great and 
distinguished characters, who had lived and acted 
on the great stage of the world. They were rather 
mirrors than models; and "It rather seems," from 
the testimony of history and experience, that these 
theatrical representations led the people to sub- 
stitute admiration of virtue for virtue itself, and to 
waste that tiine in beholding a mere exhibition of 
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the virtues of otbers, wUich they should have em- 
ployed in aequiriug excellencies of their own, till a 
Itabit of idleness was induced, which laid them open 
to the artfiil designs of the comic poets, who gra- 
dually undermined their virtue, and made them 
•laves of licentiousness and folly. How otherwise 
are we to account for the unbounded influence of 
Aristophanes, who almost, iu their own age, chased 
the great tragedians from the Stage, l^ls only 
proves, that a Theatre is, in every view, a most 
dangerous establishment. Its very tendency to pro- 
duce idleness in its best state was the seed of its de- 
generacy, and renders it an evil of stupendous mag- 
nitude. I tliink I may venture to affirm, thaVafter 
the time the Stage became a general interest therie 
is no striking instance of Athenian virtue; and yet 
if it were the model which gave origin to public 
virtue, the more general its influence, the more vir- 
tue ought to abound among the people. Rome was 
rapidly on the decline when Pompey reared the 
Theatre which bore his nam/; nor could this im- 
portant establishment arrest the progress of effemi- 
nacy and vice; but on the contrary, it accelerated 
the fall of the mistress of the world. 

I now proceed to mention another instance of un- 
just censure on sentiments advanced in the^ Essay. 
I am accused, page 570, of asserting, '' That nations 
become enervated^ emasculated, effeminate, and co- 
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wardly, by affording couDtenance to the Stage/' and 
in this I am contradicted. It should, however, be 
recollected, that I had, in a preceding chaptct 
placed wealth, luxury, and idleness among the causes 
of the success of the drama. These I considered as 
tending to make a people effeminate, and thus to 
prepare them for the amusements of the Stage: and 
baviQg been thus produced by luxury, idleness, and 
dissipation, it was but natural that the Theatre 
should bear the features of its parents, and contri- 
bute to spread their influence. To this reasonings 
which is supported by &cts the most striking in his- 
tory, the Critic replies, ** It suffices to oppose the 
instance of the modem French, who are the least 
enervated of the civilized nations, and the most re- 
gardful of the pleasures of the Theatre." Then fol- 
lows a learned disquisition on the causes of effemi<- 
nacy, in which the writer very ingeniously contrives 
to aim a blow at the Puritanic Methodists of the 
modern world. 

There are (he observes) physical, and there are 
moral causes of effeminacy. He asserts, on the phy- 
sical causes of effeminacy, the Stage has little effect : 
and its moral causes, he affirms, are chiefly to be 
sought in the opinions of certain teachers, who ad- 
vise that men should be enured to all the virtues of 
women; that they should subdue anger and resent- 
ment; that they should cultivate patience and con- 
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aad whk actmtj, it idll gcacnDj be immd, tkit Ae 
■ml piitiy i cj wUck attack tkeae qvalitiea wiB, ia 
fn^fm l im as tkcyptetail, ^mamtAfhtt mmmidrnk- 
tiaaal kfsvcry. la tke wif t vmU, prmc^ks if 
tkit kiod wtt€ propagated hy tke AlcaEaMhiaa P^ 
tamkU, aad tkcir disciples^ in alliaanr witk aa ^ 
iatclligikie ajsticMi: aad in tke aMMicm verld, 
priaciplcs af tku kiad are propagated b j tke Tmn- 
taaie Metkodists; in botk cases witk tke okvioas 
elect of dilasing a geatle kaattne oaresistiog tcah 
per, nmniog Ofcr witk beoeroleiice, empty of coa- 
rage. Ia icpiyiog to tkis aMiceao of criticism aad 
argament, I beg leaTc first to quote tke passage froai 
tke Easajy ia wkick it b decbred, tkat tke assertioo 
kere combated is made*. ** Tke Roonui empire was 
rapidly oo tke declioe wbeo Nero bilaself became a 
buffoon and a ooaiedian, and while the Grecians 
w-ere relaxiog the nerves of their strengtk by tkese 
effeminate amusements, for which their luxury and 
idleness gave them a taste, they were graduall^f un- 
folding the gates of their city to Philip of Macedon." 
Now if this statement agree with the truth: if by 
luxury and idleness the people were led to the 
Theatre as a principal source of gratification; and 
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if the Theatre operated as a powerful iostrumeDt in 
spreading effeminacy, and all its train of national 
evils, both at Greece and Rome, I am not persuaded^ 
that an assertion founded on feet, and which is most 
legibly inscribed on the annals of their history ought 
to be tetracted: nor do I believe that the instance 
of the medenf French has any weight in the argu- 
ment. May I be permitted to ask this writer what 
were the moral causes which led to the subjugation 
of Greece? and what was it that tended more than 
any thing besides to increase their influence? I re- 
fer him and the reader to that section in the Preface 
of Rollings Ancient History, entitled, '* Passion for 
the representations of the Theatre one of the princi- 
pal causes of the degeneracy and cori:uption of the 
Athenian state." I imagine the reasoning and the 
facts there stated will even shock the confidence of 
an Annual Reviewer; and he will find that I was not 
mistaken, when I solemnly and unblushingly cried 
out, ** Standing on the base of truth, I point to the 
column of history." As some stress is laid on the 
instance of the modem French, to prove that a pas- 
sion for the Theatre does not emasculate and ren- 
der a people effeminate, though perhaps by some it 
may be considered as unnecessary, I will yet make 
some remarks on the subject. And I observe, that 
the circumstances of the modem French are very 
different from those of Greece and Rome when 
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the Theatre contributed to their degeneracy and 
ruin. The military spirit, and the constant dan- 
gers to which France has been exposed, liave ope- 
rated a sa most powerful check upon the Stage. It 
has not yet made them cowards; they have had no 
leisure to be idle. But the Theatre l^s not Jb^en en- 
tirely without a pernicious influence ^fti te France. 
The rulers, during the revolutiony were skilful adepts 
in the art of corruption; they knew that it was ne* 
cessary to corrupt before they could enslave: they 
therefore opened an unexampled number of Theatres, 
and so reduced the price of admission as almost to 
emulate the gratuitous admission of the Athenian 
populace in the -time of Pericles; and while their 
fellow citizens were dragged by hunireds to the 
guillotine, they could behold the horrors of the 
scene with stupid insensibility, and leave the specta- 
cle of blood to be convulsed with laughter by the 
fictitious exhibitions of pantomimical buffoons. And 
is it no evidence of effeminacy and cowardice, when 
a people, who, but a few years before, made the 
most noble struggles for liberty, now tamely submit 
to the absolute yoke of a proud usurper. Let tran- 
quility once more visit the continent of Europe: let 
Bonaparte and his legions return to enjoy the luxu- 
ries of the capital; with the spoils of conquered 
nations let them sit down to gratify their taste, and 
9tudy the arts of refinement; and in a very few yean 
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the Theatre of France will complete what all Europe 
has combined its forces to accomplish in vain. A 
war of extermination commenced against France, 
roused her from that stupor which threatened death; 
healed those civil discords which seemed to hasten 
its appnottch } *,broke the charm of those effeminate 
amusements which allured her to destruction, and 
roused a military spirit which has produced an army 
in the heart of Europe, which has hurled down the 
thrones on the continent, and which may, ere long, 
disorganize and destroy the political systems of the 
whole civilized world. By this combination to ruin 
them, the effenttnacy of the French people received 
a mighty check. But if ever amusement and frivolity 
again become their business, (and luxury and peacie 
will have a tendency to hasten the event) France will 
fell from her mighty eminence, and tremble in her 
turn at the jpuny nations she now laughs to scorn. It 
is therefore strikingly evident, that the instance of 
the modem French has no weight in the argument, 
against the effeminate influence of the Theatre, but 
in some respects furnishes a proof that the Stage 
does produce effeminacy, and is a sort of silken lin- 
ing to the yoke of slavery, or rather a sweet ingredi* 
eat which renders the bitter draught less unpala-^ 
table. 

The mannei' in which this advocate of the Stagis* 
dismisses^ the subject in dispute, and under the moral 
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causes of effemioacyy levels an attack upon ChriS' 
tianity, is almost too contemptible to deserve reganl 
That it is Christianity he reprolmtes, and not tbe 
Puritanic Methodists, is evident. The peculiarities 
of Methodism, whatever they may he, he has not no- 
ticed, but the lessons taught most expressly and oo- 
equivocally by Jesus Christ himself, he has ridiculed 
and contemned. The glorious Teacher and Founder 
of our religion advised that men should be enured to 
what are here contemptuously called the virtues of 
women, and enjoined that they should subdue aager 
and resentment; that they should cultivate patience 
and content. The Christian Lawgiver really, and 
the Puritanic Methodists ostensibly, are censured for 
those moral qualities, which more than any \bmf^ 
besides distinguish the Gospel from every mere 
human system. And he who said " Avenge not yoor- 
8elves>" who commanded " Love your enemies,^' and 
who prayed for his murderers — " Father forgave 
them, for they know not what they do," is repre- 
sented as an enemy to mankind, the mischievous 
tendency of whose doctrines must diminish the mass 
of national bravery; and his faithful followers who 
imbibe the spirit of his religion, and act under its 
powerful influence, are stigmatized as ** Puritanic 
Methodists.'' But Christianity smiles at the cen- 
sures of a man whose diminutive greatness is com- 
posed of apger, resentment, and courage; who can 
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only be brave when he is angry^ and active ivhen 
his lips quiver with revenge; in whose vocabulary 
self-denial is asceticism, magnanimity folly. Christian 
benevolence weakness, patience and contentment the 
virtues of women. This advocate of the Stage, when 
he discloses the moral principles of his heart, proves 
with resistless evidence its antichristian tendency, 
and he is too much of a theatrical fenatic, properly 
to estimate the value of the Christian character. 

What is courage when it is a passion instead of a 
principle, when it cannot exist but in the company 
of anger and resentment, and what are all the active 
virtues without the passive graces of Christianity! 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, can perfect the 
human character, and there is no virtue of Chris- 
tianity which can be injurious to the general or in- 
dividual interests of mankind. Does the Gospel 
make men inactive and effeminate, because it teaches 
them to deny ungodliness, and worldly lusts, and 
must it therefore be an enemy to human kindl To 
decide upon the value and importance of the moral 
principles of the Christian religion, it is only neces- 
sary that we should view the character of its great 
and glorious author. Without anger, without re- 
sentment, with " All the virtues of women,'' he was 
actively benevolent, he constantly went about doing 
good; benevolence, not anger, not resentment uispir- 
ed him with courage; but the< it^,j¥a8 a harmleit 
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courage, by it he coolly and deliberately exposed 
himself to the most imminent perils, but he injured 
not a human being. His courage bore upon it tbe 
marks of real greatness. He contended with the 
vices, the prejudices, and opinions of men; and lie 
bestowed blessings upon them in spite of themselves. 
When his activity and zeal involved him in daH' 
ger, exposed him to the malice of wicked men, be 
exhibited something more noble than anger, more 
dignified than revenge. Rousseau a more iugenuous 
unbeliever than this cowardly critic, while he openly 
declared that he could not believe the Gospel, avowed 
that ''The death of Jesus was the death of a God;" 
he contemplated it with admiration, and joined the 
centurion in his testimony, ** Verily this is the Son 
of God.'' If the virtues, which Jesus displayed oa 
the cross, and which he exhibited in various trying 
situations during his life, are the virtues of womeUi 
women deserve our homage, and we need qot wonder 
that they captivate all hearts; but I believe there 
will be found in this concession to the sex iiore 
gallantry than good sense. This would be a happy 
world if both sexes were emulous to excel. in these 
god-like virtues; it is not for a human imagination to 
conceive a scene of more perfect bliss than a corn* 
ipunity wholly Christian, in which every heart over- 
flows \iriih Ji>enevolf nee, every individual is actually 
HBd constancy ^ployed in the cause of goodness, 
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and all esteeming others better than themselves. A 
.community where anger and resentment are unknown^ 
and where the unity of the Spirit is maintained in the 
Vond of peace. Let the world look on such a scene 
till it resembles what it views. 

But it seems^ these are the moral principles which 
are propagated by the Puritanic Methodists. Glo- 
rious dbtinction! Christianity has not then in anger 
forsaken this ungrateful world; despised Puritanic 
Methodists, happy for mankind she has taken up her 
abode with you ! Go on then with a noble courage, 
disseminate the principles which the Son of God 
came down from heaven to exemplify, and in defence 
of which he bled and died. But why, let me ask, 
are all real Christians, who are consistent enough to 
•believe that the New Testament is an infeliible stan- 
dard of Christian doctrine and practice, and who, 
therefore, bow to its decision and conform to its in- 
junctions, why are all such to be stigmatized with 
opprobrious epithetsi and why did not this enemy of 
the Gospel of Christ boldly avow his infidelity? why 
should he shield himself in an attack on the vitals of 
Christianity, by insinuating that he only levelled his 
sialice against a sect, who, for whatever reason, are 
despised and laughed at by the world! To answer 
these questions would lead^ me into a wide field of 
discussioii; the conscience of the Reviewer, send all 
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who imitate him, can best account for thig strange 

iDJusiice. . ., 

• In. this age of abounding infidelity, I confess I am 
a little surprised that a writer^ who is evidentlja 
despiser of the Christian religion should be ashamed 
to avow it^ but when I remember that some courage 
even now is necessary to enable a man unblushiugly 
to withstand the reproaches of conscience^ and the 
indignation of the good and wise; and that this Critic 
can only be courageous when he is angry, my sur- 
prize yields to pity, that a man should love a cause 
which he is afraid openly to espouse, and that his 
courage should fail him at the moment, and on an 
occasion when the want of it must. brand himtwith 
the meanness of cowardice, and expose the cause he 
would thus sneakingly serve, to contempt. We may 
indeed make for him this excuse, that he perhaps 
imagined by this mode of procedure, more effec- 
tually and with little expence of intellectual labour 
to give a deadly thrust at the religion of Jesus. It 
probably occurred to him that stigmatizing doctrines 
and principles with the odious name of Methodism 
was a certain and short way. of covering them with 
injBsimy: that he could laugh at a Methodist with 
much more ease, and with much less danger than he 
could invalidate the truth and excellence of Chris- 
tianity; and why should a man waste hi^ time. and 
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his efforts by a long course of tedious reasonings, 
wbeu one word will produce all the desired effect ! 
Here I cannot refrain quoting an appropriate pas- 
sage from Foster's Essays. " Whenever a grave 
formaUst feels it his duty to sneer at those. operations 
of religion on the passions which he has never felt; 
he<.has only to call them Methodistical; and not- 
withstanding that the word is both so trite and so 
vague, he feels as if he had uttered a good pungent 
thing. There is a satiric smartness in the . word, 
thQMgh there be none in the man. In . default of 
keen Acuity in the mind, it is delightful thus to find 
something that will do as well ready bottled up in 
oddv terms. It is not less convenient to a profligate, 
or a coxcomb, whose propriety of character is to be 
supported by . laughing indiscriminately at religion 
in every form; the one to evince that his courage is 
not sapped by conscience, the other to make the 
beat advantage oi his instinct of catching at impiety 
as a substitute for sense. The word Methodism so 
readily sets aside all religion as superstitious folly, 
that they pronounce it with an air as if no more 
Deeded to be said. Such terms have a pleasant 
facility of throwing the matter in question to scorn 
without any trouble of making a definite, intelligi- 
ble charge of extravagance or delusion, and attempt- 
ing to prove it.'? 

T 2 
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Before I dbaiss the sabject of leligimi, I wiH 
notice the renarfcs which the chapter on the aati- 
christian teodencj of the Stage has produced fnm 
the ReTiewer. 

" Here cooies oot the secret caase of our aathoi^s 
antipathy to the Theatre, — it retards, forsooth, the pro- 
gress of a fanatical sect. Observe what sort of beiDgs 
grow np ander their mischievons discipline. The 
men are spiritless and cunning; the women want the 
amenity of benevolence; all are austere, anxioos, shy, 
melancholy ; speaking with a slothful whine, and with 
few radiations of intelligeoce. Without being aware 
of the blasphemous impiety, and more than atheistic 
pfoianeness of such an opinion, they think and teach 
of God as if he had a dislike to the happiness of his 
creatures. Pitiable mistakers of the eternal interest 
which you affect to have at heart; O learn while it is 
yet time that to enjoy is to obey, and that habitually 
to diffuse happiness is alone to deserve perpetual 
existence.'^ After this raving, this phrensy, I would 
give the advice of Damasippus to my disordered 
Critic. 



** NtYiget Aaticyram."- 



To assert the paramount claims of the CSiristian 
Lawgiver, to exhibit Christianity as its features are 
pourtrayed in the New Testament, is, in the estima- 
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tioo of this Reviewer, to advocate the cause of a 
sect, and of a sect whose tenets^ according to his re- 
presentatioUy are the most forbidding; from which 
the heart revolts, and which are as repugnant to. my 
feelings, as unsophisticated Christianity is to the 
feelings of my opponent. In the chapter on the anti- 
christian tendency of the Stage, I have, only mainr 
tained the morality of the Gospel; I have not even 
proposed what are called its dogmas, I have confined 
myself to its practical tendency, and to a display of 
those virtues which are cordially embraced by almost 
all the various sects and parties into which the Chris- 
tian world is divided. I have asserted that the 
moi;^lity of the Stage has always been a morality 
diametrically opposite to that of the Gospel, and 
this t have proved from the New Testament, and 
from a view of the popular theatrical virtues. No 
ingenuity could discover from what i had written^ 
that I was the advocate of any sect: mine is the 
sectarianism of Christianity, and my fanaticism, con- 
viction from resistless evidence that the Gospel is 
divine, and that it demands the homage of the heart. 
If a fair estimate could be made, I believe it would 
be found that my opponent is the greater fanatic. 
He presumes where he ought to tremble, he talks of 
perpetual existence, while he speaks contemptuously 
of the only revelation which bringf immortality to 
light. He calls Christian virtues, the virtues of 

T 3 
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WMBCD, aad repKfents the New TcstaoKiit is 
iag « chmnicter misanthiopie, mad spiritlesi^ « 
meter witlioot benevoleiiee, and withoat 

be raoget lunuelf with the eaeoii es of €s^ , -. 

and wottid enter into the ptetence of tibe cUi m I 
lodge — ^woald plunge into a world of ererhutingie- 
tribution with a lie in his right hand* I have ahms 
eonsidered the sect at unbdierers as the iMist ftaati- 
cal and the most misanthropie. If £unticisai he a 
•ttbstitnte for reason, and an enemy to it, these are 
the men who are nnder its shocking influence. Eii- 
dence as clear as the noon-day sun, their passions wiD 
not allow them to discern; and claims of an immortal 
interest are superceded by the vanities of the passing 
hour. And where can there be found in the cMttt 
human bosom misanthropy more forbidding than that 
whichy under the pretence of philosophy, teaches us 
to renounce all future hope, and robs us of our guide 
and charter for eternity 1 And what are all the en- 
joyments of this mischievous sect! " To enjoy (say 
they) is to obey," to gratify their passions and their 
depraved desires; to listen to every claim of folly, 
and not to starve a single wish, which rises in the 
bosom, however vicious: this they call enjoyment, 
and thus to enjoy is to obey. How much more re- 
fined, exalted, and durable the happiness of a sincere 
Christian. He knows it is decreed, by the ruler of 
man, that the present should be a state of discipline: 
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he feeb Ikrt he hv pawkiw which he awt r^vibte; 
teaptmtioBt wUeh he mmat lesist; depnYity which 
he mmU tahdve. He hdie^es that osr uiiMtely kittd 
BeMfiMlKkn blcMlcdd&tyaMl dtf ojia t toy t he r ; 
that he Ims fbihiikkB only what woaM iiy«ie» and 
CBJooed what would nakc «s happy, and he levenet 
the infidd BazuiL He is persvaded that to obey h 
to eajoy. Who then is the austaker of the iianortal 
Interest of the inperishable soult — the Christian or 
the onbdiever, — the Iriend of the Gospel, or its 
adversary. Under yonr misehievons discipline, ye 
apostles of infidelity, men grow np enemies of God, 
and enemies to their species. Your writings diffuse 
misery, whenever they misrepresent religion, or tra* 
duce the characters of its friends. I at least am able 
flatly to contradict and to expose the violations of 
truth contained in the description of those, who, it is 
said, grow np under the mischievous discipline of 
Christianity We are neither destitute of spirit 
nor courage; we dare avow our sentiments in the 
fece of an opposing world; we dare to repel the 
attacks of insolence, and to chastise the temerity of 
ignorance; we also can be benevolent: we can pity a 
Reviewer when he laughs at religion, and while we 
detest the crime, we can pardon the criminal, and 
give him a brother's interest in our hearts. 

The last thing which I shall notice in this extra* 
ordinary Critique, is the arrogant style in which tho 
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Rtviewer calls ap9n me to retract the fbllowing asser* 
tioDy ** That a Theatre much more pure than any whkli 
modem Europe ever knew was established, at ancieat 
Athens/' But if I can fix on any period when 'Ais 
was the case, my point is established and in my tun 
I may call upon the Reviewer to retract his arrogant 
and unfounded censures, and to acknowledge that at 
least he is quite as ignorant as the Author of the 
Essay on the Stage. If we look at the Theatre of 
Greece in its first rise to eminence, and during the 
most splendid pepod of its history, from the time of 
Eschylus to the commencement of the dramatic reiga 
of . Aristophanes, we shall be struck with its purity 
and its dignity, and in vain shall we search in the 
modern world aud in Christian countries for a Thea- 
tre which inculcates a morality so unexceptionable^ 
so free from impiety, and licentiousness. That the 
Grecian Stage soon and rapidly degenerated, only 
adds weight to the arguments which are advanced 
against the Theatre. It is sufficient for my purpose 
to prove that the Grecian Stage, though not entirely 
immaculate, was much more pure than any which 
has appeared m modem Europe.. And there was a 
period in the Athenian history when, however the 
poets were disposed, the audience would not endure 
the most distant approaches to profaneness, obscenity, 
and vice. '' One cannot,'^ says Rollin, J' sufficiently 
admire the extreme delicacy expressed by the Athfr* 
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nian audience on certain occasions, and their solici* 
tude to preserve the reverence due to morality, vir* 
tue, decency, and justice. It is surprising to observe 
the warmth with which they unanimously reproved 
whatever seemed inconsistent with them, and called 
the poet to an account for it, notwithstanding his 
having the best-founded excuse in giving such senti- 
ments only to persons notoriously vicious, and ac- 
tuated by the most unjust passions.'^ And it was 
not till the very lowest of the people were gratuit- 
ously admitted to the enjoyment tf theatrical exhi- 
bitions, that the comio poet dared to indulge in low 
buffoonery and gross obscenity. Horace, indeed, ex^ 
pressly declares, that the ancient comedy was subse- 
quent to the time of Eschylus*; and if the public 
mind at that time was so tenacious, so delicately 
alive to a sense of propriety, and so disposed to re- 
probate every thing that had the least appearance of 
immorality, some interval must have taken place be- 
fore that taste could have been so shockingly deprav- 
ed, as to banish a company of comedians because 
their scenes were not grossly comic enough. 

But that the taste of the people did thus degene- 
rate, that the great tragic poets could not retain 
their influence, and exclude impure and disgusting 



• SsccenU irctu hU coBUodto non rala mnlta Unde. 
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comedy from the Grecian Theatre, is a strong and 
irresistible proof, that the best regulated Stage is a 
very unsafe, uncertain, and inefficient school, both of 
morality and happiness. 

Having now established what I intended, having 
proved that with splendid, and even imposing talents 
this annual Reviewer is strangely unqualified to fill 
the chair of criticism, and having shewn bow little 
its warmest advocates can produce in fiivour of the 
Stage; I now conclude, intreating my Critic to re^ 
view his own perfinrmance, to retract his false asser- 
tions, to blush at his palpable contradictions, and 
to weep with the bitter tears of repentance over that 
impiety which would wrest from the Christian hii 
consolations and his hopes, and shroud the worM ia 
flMral darkness. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THUSy in almost every view in which we can con- 
template the Stage, we are struck with its injurious 
and baneful tendency. Those who defend it as a 
school of morals can never have seriously examined 
its character, or traced its influence. It will excite 
surprise that any man, who professes to be acquaint- 
ed with theatrical productions, should gravely com- 
meud them in the following strain : — " True Tragedy 
is a SERIOUS LECTURE UPON OUR DUTY, shorter 
than an epic poem, and longer than a fable ; .other- 
wise differing from both only in the method,, which is 
dialogue iQstead of narration. Its province is to 
bring us in love with the more exalted virtues, and 
to create a detestation of the blacker and (humiinly 
sipeaking) more enormouf crimes. In Comedy, an 
insinuating mirth laughs us out of our f^iulties, by 
making us ashamed of them. Thus, when they are 
well intended. Tragedy and Comedy work to one 
purpose : the one manages us as children, the other 
convinces us as men*.'' How finely this sounds in 



• Hw nrach depends on the manner of stating a sobject; let u bear the 
itinrtnifinti of Rouiean respecting Tragedy and Comedy : — 
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theory ! But it would surely be kind iu such writen 
to iuform us, in what age these Tragedies, and these 
well-intended Comedies, were written; and in what 
part of the world they are acted with approbation 
and effect. . With this charming representation in our 
minds, let us range through the ancient and modem 



" The Stage, it it said, if directed as it may and ought to be, would terre 
to reader Tirtue amiaUe and Tice odious. Well, and what ttien t Were not 
honest men respected, aad knaves detested, before there were anycomedieat 
And are they less so in places where there are no theatrical entertainmentst 
The stage serves to render virtue amiable ; — a great matter, tmly, to effect 
what nature and reason had done before I Bad men are rendered odious <» 
Ike Stage; — pray are they less so in society, when they are known to be 
such? Is it very certain that this odium is to be imputed to the art of the 
writer, rather than to the actions of which he represents them guilty? Ii 
it very certain that the simple relation of those crimes would fill us with 
less indignation than arises from all the glowing colours in which he hu 
described them? If all his art consists in eidiibiting malefactors, in order 
to render them hateAil to us, I see nothing so very admirable in such art; 
and we have of these too many examples in real life, to Bfeed having aqy 
recourse to the fictitious ones of the Drama." 

He next observes, that both Tragedy and Comedy are equally nselen 
and obnoxious. 

** Tragedy would represent to us the fictions of heroes and tyrants; and 
what have we to do with these Ik Are we formed either to encourage or 
become such? It will inspire in us a vain adviBration of power and grtih 
deur. And of%hat use will this be ? Shall we be thence either more great 
or pdwerAilt Of what consequence to ns is it to go and learn the duty ef 
kings at the Theatre, while we neglect our own duty at home? Will the 
empty admiration of theatrical virtue supply die want of dmpUcity aid 
modesty, which are characteristic of a good citizen? Comedy, on the other 
hand, instead of ridding us of our present race of impertinents, will inflect 
us with fresh ones : it will persuade us tfiat we are to blame to dc^iie 
vices wtiich are in such high esteem elsewhere. 

" As to Comedy, we must not so much as think of it. It would produce, 
at Geneva, prodigious mischief; serving as an instrument to faction and 
party, and private revenge. Our city is so small, that a descriptiott of 
manners the most general would presently dq;enerate into pcraonal Mdre." 
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Drama. But in our researches after this potent 
fecinating instructor, we shall take even the lamp of 
Diogenes in vain. 

It has been said, in reply to those arguments 
which maintain the immoral influence of the Theatre, 
by confident individuals, ''We have attended thea- 
trical representations, and escaped the contagion; 
we have sustained no injury/' There are two sorts 
of persons who may fancy they can adopt this lan- 
guage : the very virtuous, the " Unco guid," who are 
proof against temptation in its most seductive forms; 
or those whose vices are so numerous, and so deeply* 
rooted in the heart, that even the Stage canuot add 
to their number, or increase their power. With re- 
spect to the first, we have only their own testimony 
in favour of their extraordinary goodness ; and what 
shall we think of the humility and modesty of those 
who proclaim, that they only, among the children of 
men, are the persons who can trifle with sin without 
receiving the least immoral taint? We have heard of 
a power to charm the adder; but these individuals 
liave found a drug which will captivate the ^Old 
Serpent" himself, and render him harmless. How- 
ever, I doubt their 4>retensions; I am ready to ques- 
tion that man's virtue who can encourage, by his 
presence and example; indecent ribaldry, pro&ne 
swearing, and mock devotion. This is indeed a sort 
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of monstrous Tirtue, which a man nay make a show 
of; aod I know of do place so fit ibr its exbibitioo 
as the Theatre. I would say to these very virtnoiu 
persons-^tbough tou can rash into the fire, and 
escape the injury of the flame, yet remember all are 
not so inTulnerable as you ; and it is the duty of a 
virtuous mind to study the good of others. Perhaps 
the very night of your atteiM|fince^H||^Jbe marked io 
the history of some deluded young person, as the 
dreadful aera from whence he has to date his erer 
lasting ruin. And, oh, horrid to think, you contri^ 
buted, by your example and your money, to keep 
open the gates of hell, which, when they close, are 
to close upon him for ever! The second class, 
namely, those who are so depraved, so versed id 
the science of iniquity, that they have nothing to 
learn from the Stage, are persons with whom I have 
nothing to do: — they are perhaps incorrigible; atid 
a book on the immorality of the Stage they will never 
peruse. Those who have no more virtue than their 
neighbours, who, in au evil hour, may be oisnared 
by Vice, or deluded by temptation, will sorely b^ 
warned of the danger which lurks in every avenue to 
a Theatre, and which is enthroned on its boards ; to 
them it will be paiufhl to receive impressions which 
strongly fortify the heart against the GkKSpel of our 
Salvation : — and no man, who is not bereft of rea- 
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SOD, will court amusement at the expence of purity 
of conscience, and the rectitude of virtue. 

It has often struck me, when meditating on this 
subject, that could we banish from the Theatre the 
illusion with which its scenery, the dress, and lan- 
guage of the performers captivate the mind, we 
should lose all temptation to visit it for amuse- 
ment. 

The apparatus for a Stage is thus humourously 
described by Rousseau. '' Imagine to yourself the 
inside of -a large box, about fifteen feet wide, and 
long in proportion. This box is the Stage; on each 
side are placed screens at different distances, on 
which the objects of the scene are coarsely painted. 
Beyond this is a great curtain daubed in the same 
manner, which extends from one side to the other, 
and is generally cut through to represent caves in 
the earth, and openings in the heavens, 9S: the per- 
spective requires; so that if any person, in walking 
behind the scenes, should happen to brusiP against 
the curtain, he might cause an earthquake so violent 
as to shake — our sides with laughing. The skies aro 
represented by a parcel of bluish rags, hung up with 
Hoes and poles, like wet linen at the washerwoman's. 
The sun, for he is represented here sometimes, is a 
large candle in a lantern. A troubled sea is made 
of long .rollers, covered with canvas or blue paper, 
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• 

laid parallel, and turned by the dirty understrappers 
of the Theatre. Their thunder is a heavy cart, 
which rumbles over the floor. The flashes of light- 
ning are made by throwing powdered rosin into the 
flame of a link: and the falling thunderbolt is a 
cracker at the end of a squib. The Stage is pro* 
vided with little square trap-doors, which opening on 
occasion, give notice that ghosts and devils are com- 
ing out of the cellar." 

With respect to theatrical exhibitions themselves 
I can easily conceive, if an individual could be 
found, whose reason is unbiassed, and whose mind 
is stored with every kind of knowledge but that 
which is derived from poets and the gay worid ; if 
such an one were told that a number of men and 
women were maintained for no other purpose than to 
pretend to make love to, and to pretend to kill one 
another on a Stage prepared for the purpose; that 
their business was to hold dialogues under fictitious 
charactA's, and to feign the most extravagant pas- 
sions that ever agitated the human breast, in scenes 
of the deepest interest; and if he were further told, 
that multitudes of rational beings would sit hours 
together to be amused by all this folly; I can easily 
conceive, I say, that he would be, beyond measure, 
astonished. *' Can the persons of whom you • speak 
(he would reply) be dignified with the godlike power 
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of reason? I know not, for my part, which most 
to pity, ^the poor creatures- who are condemned to 
play the ape for so many hours, or the contemptible 
beings who voluntarily consent so long to play the 
fool." 

That Christians ought to abhor the Stage, when 
they consider it as a teacher ; and that they ought 
to despise it as an amusement, degrading to the 
character, and as injurious to the pursuits of im- 
mortal beings, will be at once acknowledged. They 
are obliged to do more than others. If the subjecjt 
were (doubtful — were it a matter of question only, 
whether the Theatre were lawful to Christians or not, 
the disciple of Jesus is bound to take the safest side, 
to avoid the appearance of evil, and to live to the 
glory of his God. Besides, it is nojt necessary for 
him to seek enjoyment abroad in any of thie distin- 
guishing vanities of the wofrld. The nearer he ap- 
proximates to the Deity, terrestrial objects lose their 
glory and their charms. His amusements *are the 
pleasures 6f religion: — he has what the Scriptures 
call '' A new heart;" a heart whose affections centre 
in the All-sufficient Good: — it is formed for celestial 
joys, and it aspires after the entertainments of An- 
gels. This is its ardent language: — 

" My wishes, hopes, my pleasures, and my love. 
My thoughts, and noblest passions, are above.'* 
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It is with you then, reader, to determine, whether 
you will renounce Christianity* or the Theatre. Fesr 
not the world, or its ** Dread faiugb/' but choose that 
wisdom, whose ways are pleasantness, and all whoie 
paths are peace. 



TUB END. 



ERRATA. 

The Author's distance from the Press has occasioned the 
following Texations Errata :— 

31 for X"/**^"'* ^^^^ IU»/*«|iif . 

— for tXI^»iof, read nuffAafov. 
40 for namtqae, read namqne. 

— for Praesident, read praesident* 
112 for invitis, read inritis. 



a. WilUams, Printer, London. 
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